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ARTICLE I. 
THE OBJECTIVE EFFICACY OF THE WORD AND 
SACRAMENTS. 
By JoHN A. EARNEsT, D. D. 
HOLMAN LECTURE ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION—ARTICLE VIII. 


Though the Church be properly the congregation of saints 
and true believers, yet seeing that in this life many hypocrites 
and evil persons are mingled with it, it is lawful to use the sac- 
raments administered by evil men; according to the voice of 
Christ: “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat” and 
the words following. 

And the sacraments and the word are effectual, by reason of 
the institution and commandment of Christ, though they be de- 
livered by evil men. 

They condemn the Donatists and such like, who denied that 
it was lawful to use the ministry of evil men in the Church,— 
and held that the ministry of evil men is useless and without 
effect. 

The Rev. Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr., in the introduction to his 
Augsburg Confession, 1868, p. 3, differentiates “the Aude of 
Faith” from a Confession of Faith in this wise. He says, 
“When God uses words to express his mind, they are a rule 
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of faith because his meaning is absolute truth. When we use 
the same words to express our mind they are but a creed, for we 
use them as we understand them, and that understanding may be 
incorrect. When he uses them the question is, What does he 
mean? and what he means is the rule of faith, When we use 
them the question is, What do we mean? and what we mean 
is our confession of faith.” When, then, we study the Scrip- 
tures, which the whole Protestant world accepts as the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, the question is, What is the 
mind of the Spirit? And when we address ourselves to the 
study of an article of a Confession of Faith, the question must 
be, What is the mind of the confessors—what did they mean ? 

Dr. P. Schaff, in the /nudependent of Sept. 21, 1893, suggests, 
that “the history of the church furnishes the best key to unlock 
the meaning of the church in all its ages and branches.” 

Accepting this suggestion for direction in our inquiry, it is 
not proposed to assume the role of an apologist for our Article, 
nor that of the dogmatist seeking merely emphasis and expan- 
sion by dogmatic asseveration, but rather that of the interpreter 
upon lines of historical inquiry to be made under the direction 
and at the suggestion of its own affirmations. 

Our first inquiry, therefore, shall be as to the relation this 
VIlIth Article sustains to the preceding. Whether it is an after- 
thought designed to be corrective of or supplemental to some- 
thing said or omitted in Article VIIth ;—or whether it is defi- 
nitely and distinctively affirmative of additional truth ? 

It has at times been claimed that the VIIth Article confesses 
the true Church only as spiritual and ideal,—and invisible be- 
cause ideal,—and as nowhere clearly manifested or certainly ex- 
istent: whilst the VIIIth Article, contemplating its external as- 
pect only, confesses the real, phenomenal, visible Church. 

Is this an historically accurate statement? Is this the rela- 
tion which these articles sustain to each other? Let us test the 


‘statement by the historical development of the evangelical doc- 
trine of the Church prior to 1530 and subsequently. As early 
as 1519 during the Leipsic disputation, when the evangelical 
conception of the Church as set forth in the VIIth Article was 
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not yet fully present to Luther’s own mind, but when already he 
denied the dogma of the Council of Constance, that “only the 
Romish Church is the true Church;” and denied also, that the 
papacy was essential to the being of the Church, thus fore- 
shadowing the evangelical principle of a spiritual communion ; 
or a fellowship of “faith and the Holy Ghost in hearts,” over 
against the Romish doctrine “that fellowship with the pope in 
the visible hierarchical communion is fellowship with the true 
head of the Church :” already at this stage of the Reformation, 
Rome sought to fix this absurd interpretation upon Luther's 
teaching concerning the Church. Proudly, scornfully and con- 
temptuously they asked, (Plitt’s Einleitung in die Augustana, 
Vol. 2, p. 227): “If the Church be purely spiritual, how shall 
anyone know where on the face of the earth it is to be found ? 
What an absurdity. Why does Christ bid us feed his sheep, 
and Paul charge us to govern the Church if no one can tell 
where believers are to be found ?” 

To this Luther replied, p. 220: “The Church is a fellowship 
which rests upon the Holy Ghost; a congregation united to 
Christ, and through him to one another,—and as such is in its 
essence independent of everything external. But as she is a 
fellowship of men, she manifests herself externally even as the 
individual does himself.” Again, p. 227: “Yes, indeed, the 
Church does live in the flesh—but not after the flesh. She ex- 
ercises herself in space and time and in the business of the 
world—but is not adjudged according to these. For as the 
Church could not exist in this life without eating and drinking— 
and yet the Kingdom of God, according to Paul, does not con- 
sist in eating and drinking—so also can she not exist without 
space and corporeity, and yet these do not constitute her being 
nor belong to her essence.” To the questions—How, or wher- 
by may I know where the Church is to be found? Must there 
not somewhere be present a mark or sign through which 
Christians may be gathered to and united in the hearing of the 
word of God?” His answer is: Such mark is necessary, and we 
have it also,—namely: Baptism, the Bread, and chief and be- 
fore all, the Gospel. These three are the marks and symbols 
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whereby we know; for where these are seen there is the 
Church. Where the same gospel is there is the same faith, the 
same hope, the same love, the same spirit. This is the unity 
of the Spirit, not of place, nor of person, nor of usages. Where, 
on the contrary, however, you see no gospel, be sure there also 
is not the Church, even though they baptize and partake of the 
sacrament of the altar. For the gospel, above Bread and Bap- 
tism, is the one most certain and excellent mark of the Church: 
because she is begotten of the gospel, builded up, nourished and 
disciplined by the gospel, clothed and adorned by the gospel, 
strengthened, panoplied and preserved by the gospel. In short 
the whole life and being of the Church is grounded in the word 
of God. Let this suffice from Luther as to the necessity there 
exists for the self-manifestation of the Church, which the VIIth 
Article confesses to be the congregation of saints—the assembly 
of all believers, in which the grspel is preached and the sacra- 
ments are administered according to the gospel ;—and unto 
whose true unity it is only necessary that there be agreement 
concerning the doctrine of the gospel and the administration of 
the sacraments—and not at all necessary that human traditions, 
rites or ceremonies instituted by men, should be everywhere 
alike. 

Concerning such humanly instituted forms of government or 
administration through which the Church’s life manifests itself, 
Luther said, (Plitt, Vol. 2, p. 220,) they do not so belong to her 
essential being as that any single one may be infallibly declared 
to be the form that is determinative of the true Church. These 
forms, never perfect in themselves, may change with the times ; 
and indeed, need not in any one period be everywhere the same. 

In regard to the content of the VIIth Article, Dr. Frank, (Sys- 
tem der Christlichen Wahrheit, Erlangen, 1885, p. 406), says— 
that to say, that the VIIth Article “treats only of the ‘internal 
side’ of the essence of the Church is palpably false.” Because, 
p. 407, “It belongs to the essence of the Church, that she shall 
become manifest. But she never manifests herself except as 
that which she is according to her essence’”—namely, as the 
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communion of saints, the assembly of true believers,—a holy 
Church. 

Thomasius, Vol. 2, p. 504, 505. When we characterize the 
Church as a fellowship, it is evident we do not therefore conceive 
of her as being merely a human or subjective Glaubensgemein- 
schaft ; because her objective and, indeed, her chief factor is in 
Christ her head, who personally dwells in her as he does also in 
her members who are associated in this fellowship. Hence 
neither the one nor the other of these factors separate and alone, 
but the union of both constitutes the essence of the Church. 
Were it otherwise, then in the one instance we should have a 
head without a body—a life-principle without an organism ; in 
the other, we should have Christendom without a living Christ. 

Furthermore, when it is said that the marks of the Church’s 
being are means of grace rightly administered, there is suggested 
an inner and an outer, an invisible and a visible side of the 
Church. And this invisibility, instead of being imaginary and 
unreal, is the very force or energy that gives being to the visi- 
ble. It is the spiritual. And the Spirit is reality,—is life. 

When she exhibits this, her inner life, in action, when she at- 
tests her faith in Christ, proclaims the word of God and ad- 
ministers the sacraments, then she steps forth into manifestation 
and presents her invisible essence in visible form. And _ this 
manifestation of the invisible life-principle occurs by reason of 
an inherent necessity. 

So likewise, Neander, Vol. 1, p. 182: “From the beginning 
the inner fellowship of the divine life introduced by Christianity, 
strove to exhibit itself in an outward fellowship. Wherefore it 
must appropriate to itself some determinate form, answering to 
its own essence, in which this union could appear and shape it- 
self as a spiritual body. For this there is an inherent necessity. 
Because without such form no association for whatever purpose 
can have actual being and subsistence.” 

Martensen also, Christian Dogmatics, p. 346: “The true 
Church—as the Church of the Holy Ghost, and the Church of 
Christ—is both INVISIBLE and visiBLE. The Church is invisible 
in so far as it is the fellowship of the saints, a fellowship not 
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merely of nown but of true believers, scattered among all na- 
tions, in all ages, in all conditions and positions; who, however 
separated by time and space, nevertheless constitute one spirit- 
ual mystical body. The Church is invisible in so far as it is a 
kingdom of invisible powers and gracious activities which con- 
stitute its organism, and bring it to the fulness of Christ, to the 
fulness of him who filleth all in all, (Eph. 1 : 23).” 

But the Church is vzst/e in so far as its invisible essence wit- 
nesses for itself and makes itself recognizable to the world; in 
so far as its existence is conditioned by the historical revelations 
of Christ; in so far as the workings of grace are conditioned by 
the means of grace appointed by Christ—by the word and sac- 
rament—and through these she appears in power. As, there- 
fore, on the one hand, it holds good of the true Church that we 
cannot say of her, Lo here! or lo there, it is on the other hand 
equally true concerning her, that she is “the city set on an hill 
which cannot be hid.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the VIIth Article which con- 
fesses the Church of Christ to be the assembly of all believers, 
a communion of saints, which is a fellowship of faith, infallibly 
known only to God because he alone knows the heart—does not 
need a supplement to declare for this Church, invisible in its es- 
sence, a visibility which is inherent in and essential to its very 
being and purpose. Wherefore the VIIth Article is complete 
in itself; and in so far as the VIIIth makes any reference to its 
subject matter it is in the way of affirmation by reiteration, and 
then only prefatory to the declaration of additional truth, as fol- 
lows, namely : “Though the Church be properly the congregation 
of saints and true believers,” which in the Scriptures is called 
the Body of Christ; because he is its head, and sanctifies and 
strengthens it through his Spirit; as St. Paul in Eph. 1 : 22, 23 
says: “And gave him to be head over all things to the Church, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all”—nevertheless “in this 


life many hypocrites and evil persons are mingled with it” in 
name and office through the fellowship of outward signs but 
who partake in no respect of its inner essence ; in whom Christ 
effects nothing through his Spirit and who are therefore not 
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members of his body. See Parable of the Wheat and the Tares, 
Matt. 13 : 24—30. 

But, notwithstanding this mingling of that which is false, the 
Church, nevertheless, continues to be the congregation of saints, 
and it is lawful to use the sacraments though administered by 
evil men; according to the word of Christ, Matt. 23: 2, 3, “The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: All therefore whatso- 
ever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works: for they say and do not ;” and because “the 
word and the sacraments are effectual by reason of the com- 
mandment of Christ.” 

Our Article, therefore, is not an after-thought designed to be 
corrective of or supplemental to something said or omitted to 
be said in the VIIth, but is definitely and distinctively affirma- 
tive of additional truth, namely: First, That the true Church of 
Christ is, not a “Mixed Society” of good and evil men, as Dr. 
Van Dyke affirms, (see The Church, her Ministry and Sacra- 
ments, p. 2); nor “the sum total of all who are baptized,” as Au- 
gustine affirmed, (see Hagenbach, Vol. 1, p. 382,) a conception 
of the Church which laid the foundation for the hierarchism of 
the Middle Ages,—but a holy Church, the assembly of true be- 
lievers in all the world, which is the body of Christ and shall 
abide forever. 

Second, That unbelieving, hypocritical and ungodly men do 
stand connected with her in an outward fellowship secured 
through the use of those external signs or marks by which she, 
through an inherent necessity of her own being and purpose, 
becomes manifest, namely, the word and the sacraments. 

Third, That this fact neither vitiates her true nature and charac- 
ter, nor invalidates her ministry in word and sacraments. Be- 
cause these are respectively effectual and efficacious, not by 
reason either of the personal or ecclesiastical character of the 
ministrant, but solely because of the institution and command- 
ment of Christ. Wherefore, the one distinctive truth for which 
the Article stands is the odjective efficacy of the word and sacra- 
ments as means in and through which the Holy Spirit effectively 
applies the blessings of redemption, and does so independently 
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of the intention, character or condition of the human agent 
through whom the means are administered. 

Dorner, Vol. 1, p. 181 says: Of an “office of the means of 
grace” which first renders the word and sacrament effectual, there 
is no trace in Luther, because it creates a new condition of sal- 
vation,—and one opposed to the formal principle of the word of 
God, because it denies to it as well as to the sacrament, the pos- 
session of inherent power. Any other conditions of salvation 
than the means of grace objectively, and faith subjectively, he 
utterly repudiated. 

This then is the thetical statement; and in order to be cor- 
rectly understood the confessors make an antithetical statement 
in which they call particular attention to the concrete historical 
embodiment of an ecclesiastical order and administration from 
which they differentiate themselves; and which is as follows: 
“They,” 2. e. the Churches of the Augsburg Confession—“con- 
demn the Donatists and such like, who denied that it was law- 
ful to use the ministry of evil men in the Church, and held that 
the ministry of evil men is useless and without effect.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that in order to a thorough and ap- 
preciative understanding of the meaning and purpose of our 
article we must inquire as to its historical content, and to this 
end our question must be, 


WHAT WAS DONATISM ? 


Donatism was not a heresy, but a schism, a division or breach 
of unity in the Catholic Church. Nor was it a something new 
and distinctive at the period of the Church’s growth and de- 
velopment. It was but another form of the conflict between 
Separatism and Catholicism which had already embodied itself 
as early as the middle of the second century in the Montanistic 
reformation, and again in the middle of the third century in 
Novatianism. So that what Neander (Ch. Hist. Vol. 1, p. 509) 
says of Montanism is also true of Donatism: “Nor were there 
any new spiritual elements, which were here freshly called to 
life; but only a nucleus was furnished for elements long before 
existing,—a point of attachment, around which these elements 
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would gather. Tendencies of mind which were scattered about 
through the whole Church, would here converge together.” In 
Vol. 2, p. 182, he says the schism in many respects may be com- 
pared with the Novatian; “that its history is important in so far 
as it contributed to settle and establish the notion of the visible 
outward unity of the Church, and of the objective element in 
the things of religion and the Church.” And that which spe- 
cially distinguishes it, is, that “for the first time, the ideas which 
Christianity, as opposed to the pagan religion of the State, had 
first made men distinctly conscious of, became an object of con- 
tention within the Christian Church itself, to wit, the ideas con- 
cerning universal, inalienable human rights ; concerning liberty 
of conscience ; and concerning the rights of free religious con- 
viction.” 

The seat of this schism was North Africa; the period of its 
rise and aggressive duration dates from A. D. 311 to 415, and 
its occasion was the election and consecration of Caecilian as 
Bishop of Carthage, who as the archdeacon of his predecessor, 
Mensurious, was not friendly to the fanaticism which was eager 
to be thrown into prison as confessors during the Diocletian per- 
secution. *Two parties appeared in the African Church during 
this persecution ; a prudent and a fanatical one. The latter sur- 
rendered themselves to the pagan authorities without even be- 
ing accused—and publicly declared they had the Holy Scrip- 
tures in their houses, but that they would rather die than deliver 
them up; while the former declined to recognize in this fanati- 
cism the true martyr spirit, and justified itself in doing “every- 
thing for the preservation of life which could be done without 
directly or indirectly denying the faith.” 

The Numidian primate, Secundus, becomes the patron of 
those who sought to enforce a rigid and severe discipline, and 
refused to acknowledge Caecilian as a bishop, on the ground 
that he had allowed himself to be consecrated by Felix, the 
bishop of Aptunga, who was a traditor, having denied the faith 
during the persecution, “was therefore an apostate and of course 
could not impart the Holy Ghost to the new-made bishop.” 

Vor. XXV. No. 3. 38 
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Caecilian is accordingly condemned by an assembly of seventy 
of these Numidian bishops at Carthage before whom he refused 
to appear, and a reader, Majorinus, elected in his stead. Thus 
tendencies and elements which had come down from before the 
middle of the second century are now combined in one organ- 
ization in opposition to the Catholic Church, and a schism is 
inaugurated, which involves both the church and the state in 
commotions and tumults for more than a hundred years. 

Four years after this and upon the death of Majorinus (315) 
Donatus succeeds him in the Schismatic bishopric—of whom 
Neander says, that he was “the head and soul of the sect,” a 
born leader, “a man of fiery, untutored eloquence, of great firm- 
ness of principle and of great energy of action.” Under his 
leadership the success of the pars Donati, or Donatists, as the 
sect is now called, was phenomenal. “Its spirit of political 
independence and plea for religious liberty went to the hearts of 
the people.” It became fashionable and popular, notwithstand- 
ing it was rigorous and austere, “was a living thing of the street, 
of the market, of the social circle and of the home;” and in 
less than twenty years the Donatists became very numerous, not 
only in Numidia but throughout Africa. In A. D. 330, two 
hundred and seventy bishops were present in one of their coun- 
cils. Thus the schism continues to flourish with varying fortune 
until toward the close of the fourth century, when two things 
arrested its progress; 1. The great Maximian schism which 
occurred within itself; and 2. The zeal with which the great 
Augustine sought to reclaim his erring brethren by friendly dis- 
cussion. His appeal to them was, “Be brothers with us in the 
Lord’s inheritance, and let us not, for the sake of preserving 
our own stations, hinder the peace of Christ.” 

The points in dispute related to the doctrine as to the nature 
of the Church and as to the validity and efficacy of her minis- 
trations. Both parties conceived the true Church to be a holy 
church, visible and manifest by external marks and visible pre- 
dicates. Both claimed to be the historical Catholic Church ; 
and, according to the testimony of history, “were little apart in 
doctrine worship and polity.” The Catholic fathers maintained, 
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that to the essence of the true Catholic Church belonged its gen- 
eral spread through the medium of the episcopal succession 
down from the apostles, and from this conception were then first 
derived the predicates of purity and holiness. 

The Donatist theologians, however, claimed that the predi- 
cate of Catholic should be subordinate to those of purity and 
holiness and, like the Novatians, conceived the true Church to 
be a community of pure, innocent and holy persons,—and held 
that every church which tolerated unworthy persons within its 
membership was itself polluted by such fellowship, had lost the 
predicates of purity and holiness and by consequence ceased to 
be a true Christian Church. Neander, Ch. Hist. Vol. 2, p. 208. 

It is a strange fact, that for a period of one hundred years 
Donatism refused to submit its differences with the Catholic 
Church to a friendly public discussion. From A. D. 392, Au- 
gustine, with other Catholic bishops of the North African Church, 
was incessant in his efforts to secure such a discussion, while the 
Donatists sought every means to avoid it. It occurred, how- 
ever, in A. D. 410 that certain Donatist bishops in some way, 
and for the first time, were led to assert, “that they would doubt- 
less be able to prove the truth of their cause were they but al- 
lowed a patient hearing.” Very soon an imperial order is issued 
for a Religious Conference to be held at Carthage in A. D. 411; 
and obedience to the imperial mandate assembles one of the 
most august bodies in the history of the early Christian Church, 
there having been present five hundred and sixty-five bishops : 
two hundred and eighty-six Catholic and two hundred and 
seventy-nine Donatist. An imperial commissioner presided. 
Upon organization it was concluded that seven bishops should 
be chosen from each side to conduct the discussion, when the 
main question submitted was, “What belonged to the essence 
of the Catholic Church; whether the Church by communing 
with unworthy persons lost the predicates of the genuine Chris- 
tian Catholic Church?” Augustine, the Catholic bishop of 
Hippo, and Petilian, the Donatist bishop of Certa are the princi- 
pal debaters, and from them as reported in Nicene and Post-Ni- 
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cene Fathers, Vol. 4, we will learn the arguments for and against 
Donatism. 

When Donatism, in defense of its exclusiveness, refers to those 
passages of Scripture which require separation from and avoid- 
ance of the company of the wicked (1 Cor. chap. 5) and coun- 
sels excision from the brotherhood for the preservation of its 
predicates, to wit, purity and holiness; Augustine replies, that 
discipline should by all means be vigorously maintained, but 
should be exercised patiently and with a view to recovery and 
reformation ; according to Gal. 6:1, “Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness ;” and 2 Thess. 3: 14, 15, “If any man 
obey not our word by this epistle, note that man, and have no 
company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count him 
not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” 

And in regard to the defilement contracted by communion with 
the unworthy, he replies, “that it is only the inner fellowship of 
the heart and not outward companionship that contaminates. 
For many stand in the communion of sacraments with the 
Church, and are still not zz the Church.” And as regards the 
excision of the unworthy, he says, that “as God only knows the 
heart, it is a mere arrogant assumption of human pride to pre- 
tend to separate by mere human judgment, the true from the 
false,—a judgment which God has reserved in his own hands, as 
is shown in those parables of our Lord, which treat of the sep- 
aration of the good and bad as being reserved unto the time of 
the final judgment.” 

Petilian, as summarized by J. R. King, in the preface to his 
translation of Augustine, affirmed that the existence of the true 
Church, and the catholicity of any branch of it, were conditioned 
upon the purity and orthodoxy of all its ministers; so that the 
guilt or heresy of any minister would invalidiate the whole of 
his ministerial acts. To this Augustine replied: “That all the 
functions of the clergy in celebrating the rites of the church be- 
ing purely ministerial, the efficacy of those rites could in no 
way depend upon the excellence of the individual minister, but 
was derived entirely from Christ.” 
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But we will hear Petilian as he states his argument in four 
propositions, and follow each one with Augustine’s reply, (see 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 4, pp. 520-522, and Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist. Vol. 2, p. 210.) 

1. That in ecclesiastical administration “everything depended 
on the conscience of him who administers ordinances.” That 
is to say, “what we (Donatists) look to is the conscience of the 
giver, that it may cleanse the conscience of the recipient.” Au- 
gustine answers: “But the conscience of man is unknown to 
me, and you thus make the salvation of the Spirit uncertain to 
me. But I am certain of the mercy of Christ. For it is he al- 
ways that justifieth the ungodly; it is from Christ always that 
faith is received, and Christ is always the origin of the regener- 
ate and the head of the Church.” 

2. Petilian: “He who receives faith from the faithless receives 
not faith but guilt:” 2 ¢. the administrant is the giver, but he 
can give only what he himself has. If he have faith, he imparts 
faith in and through the ordinances he administers; if guilt, 
then he imparts his guilt. Ausgustine: “Christ is not faithless, 
from whom I receive not guilt but faith.” 

3. Petilian: “Everything consists of an origin and root, and 
if it have not something for a head is nothing; and a genuine 
new birth can proceed only from good seed.” That is, the 
character of everything depends strictly on its source, or on the 
force which produces it—and here means the character of the 
person who administers the sacraments. 

To this Augustine replies: “My origin is Christ, my root is 
Christ, my head is Christ. The seed, from which I am regen- 
erated, is the word of God, which I am entreated to hear with 
attention, even though he through whom I hear it does not him- 
self do what he preaches; according to the words of the Lord, 
which make me herein safe, ‘all whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do; but do not ye after their works ; for they 
say and do not.’” 

4. Petilian: “What an absurdity it is to suppose, that he 
who is guilty through his own sins should make another free 
from guilt.” Augustine answers: “No one makes me free from 
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guilt but he who died for our sins, and rose again for our justi- 
fication. For I believe not in the minister by whose hands I 
am baptized, but in him who justifieth the ungodly, that my faith 
may be counted unto me for righteousness.” 

Augustine in his discussions with Donatism as to the vadidity 
of heretical baptism distinguishes very carefully between the 77ze 
and its grace, 7. e. between the sacrament and its efficacy as a 
means of grace. Hence, the question being as to the validity 
and genuineness of sacraments, he says, “it is not material what, 
either the administrant or the recipient of the sacrament be- 
lieves, or with what faith they are imbued,—because if the sac- 
rament be administered in the words of the gospel it is holy in 
itself on account of him whose sacrament it is, and so remains 
even in an unbelieving recipient ;” and therefore “is not renewed 
to him if he be subsequently brought to the right way.” 

But, if the question be as to the efficacy, grace and blessed- 
ness of the sacrament as a means to entrance into salvation, 
then the matter of faith in the recipient is of the very highest 
consequence. See Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 4 pp. 
441, 455, 479. 

Both parties to this controversy are Christian, both are sin- 
cere, both preach the word and administer the sacraments, and 
both hold these to be means of grace for the production and 
maintenance of faith through which alone the benefits of re- 
demption are appropriated by the individual. 

The difference between them is, that Donatism conditions the 
efficacy of the means upon the personal purity and holiness of 
those who administer them ; while the Catholic Church as repre- 
sented by Augustine attributes their efficacy wholly to the crea- 
tive power of the word. Jas. 1 : 18, “Of his own will begat 
he us with the’ word of truth ;” 1 Pet. 1 : 23, “Born again, not 
of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever.” The former can have naught 
but confusion, uncertainty and doubt,—because it cannot know 
the heart: the latter has certainty, assurance and peace, because 
it rests upon the infallible word and the abiding promise of him 
who instituted the means, and in whom all power inheres. 
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The issue of the difference is, that Donatism became fanatical 
and separatistic, intolerant and proscriptive and destroyed itself, 
—while Augustinism is patient, conciliatory and tolerant, and 
thereby maintains ecclesiastical unity, administers the means of 
grace in hope to all who will receive them, and abides to-day as 
the true expression of the spirit of the gospel. 

Our Article, therefore, as interpreted by its antithesis is clearly 
and distinctly Augustinian—and affirms that the Holy Spirit, 
whose office it is to apply redemption to men, operates upon the 
soul not immediately but mediately in the use of means ; that 
these means are the apostolic word and the sacraments ; that they 
are efficacious, and that their efficacy is odjective,—that is, it be- 
longs to, proceeds from and is inherent in the means themselves, 
wholly unaffected by either the administering or receiving per- 
sonality, or by the form or mode in and by which the means are 
administered :—whether the word is rendered in song, sermon or 
scripture reading ; and whether the sacraments are administered 
after this mode or that. The completeness of these means is 
therefore conditioned upon no human contingency or contribu- 
tion, but only upon the institution of Him whose session is at 
the right hand of the majesty on high,—and who said: “He,” 
the Holy Spirit, “shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine 
and show it unto you,” Jno. 16:14: “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life,” Jno. 6 : 63; “Ex 
cept a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,” Jno. 3:5. “Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,” Tit. 3:5. — 

However, the reception and appropriation of this efficacy on 
the part of the individual is by faith alone. Eph. 2: 8, “By 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, it 
is the gift of God.” Rom. 10: 17, “So then faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Rom.1: 16, “I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power of 
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God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” Mark 16: 16, 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 

And herein we have the two fundamental principles of the 
Germanic Reformation ; namely: 1. The formal principle, which 
makes the Scriptures or written word the only certain and as- 
sured source of faith and life; and, 2. The material principle, or 
justification by faith alone. 

If now we ask, Why this subject of the validity and efficacy 
of means of grace was introduced into the Augustana, we may 
answer, 1. That it was for the purpose of definite teaching as 
to the application and appropriation of salvation; and, 2. That 
the confessors might distinctly and sharply differentiate them- 
selves from all those who confessed and taught contrary doc- 
trine. All alike believed that God had provided salvation for 
man through the sufferings and death of his Son, Jesus Christ. 
As to the conditions of its availability, however, and as to the 
means of its personal realization, all were not at agreement. It 
will, therefore, be helpful to us in our effort to ascertain the 
meaning and use of our Article, if we inquire into and compare 
the views which were developed and held during the agitations 
of the Reformation period upon the question of the appliance of 
the benefits of redemption. 

From the non-Lutheran confessions presented at Augsburg 
in 1530 and from other sources, we learn that, according to some 
of the reformers, God’s approach to, and dealing with the soul 
for salvation was wholly supernatural. That the illuminating, 
regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Spirit were exerted 
upon the soul immediately and independently of any external 
means ; that an internal word must precede the external; that 
it is by reason of this inward word, or an inner light having 
been lodged in the heart, that the external receives its assurance 
and confirmation. To Zwingli, ¢. g. the outward word is “only 
a sign, not a means or vehicle, of grace,” and the sacraments 
are only ceremonies which may “embody and arouse due feel- 
ings on the part of men,” but are not divine acts through which 
grace is offered and imparted to faith. In his personal confes- 
sion presented to the Emperor at Augsburg he says, “I know 
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that all the sacraments are so far from conferring grace, that 
they do not even convey or distribute it.” He laid all stress 
upon immediate illumination and fellowship with God. Ifa 
man would have assurance of the truth or of his personal salva- 
tion he must acquire it immediately through the Holy Ghost. 
Plitt, Vol. 2, p. 245, quotes Zwingli: “Faith is not wrought 
through the external word—-but through the immediate com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost, who sustains no fixed or settled 
relation to the outer word.” Dorner, Vol. 1, p. 290, quotes him 
as even saying—“He indeed who is born of the spirit needs a 
book no longer.” But when he met the spurious spiritualism, 
the destructive radicalism and the wild fanaticism of Anabaptism, 
which refused to acknowledge any standard but that of their 
own assumed inspiration, attained immediately and because of 
the worthiness of their devotion,—and who, being so taught of 
God, claimed that they alone were qualified to speak to men 
from and for God, then the word becomes of importance to him 
in order that “false doctrine may be recognized, tried and re- 
futed.” And when the question is as to the genuineness of faith, 
then he adds “that faith, although it is true, must be preserved 
by and upon the Scriptures, so that it may be known that it is 
not simply hypocritical nor a self-willed imagination.” 

Luther’s conception of God’s way of approach to and opera- 
tion upon the soul for salvation was different from this. Thom. 
Vol. 2, p. 239: “If Christ should be offered and crucified for us 
a thousand times it would be all in vain if the word did not 
come and impart and present it to me—saying: “This is for 
you, take it freely and keep it.” Otherwise than through the 
word, the gifts of God’s saving grace do not come to us. Wace 
& Buchheim, pp. 167-169: “God never has dealt or does deal, 
with men otherwise than by the word of promise. And we can 
never deal with God otherwise than 4y faith in the word of his 
promise.” “It is certainly true that God has ever been wont in 
all his promises, to give some sign, token or memorial of his 
promise that it might be kept more faithfully and tell more 
strongly on men’s minds.” He instances God’s promise to 
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Noah, and the bow in the cloud: also the promise of a great 
posterity to Abraham, and circumscision as a seal of the right- 
eousness which is by faith. 

Again: as quoted by Thomasius, Vol. 2, p. 239: “Only in 
Christ have we God as our Father; out of him he is a consum- 
ing fire.” Therefore in the matter of the application of his 
grace to us, he never and nowhere deals with us immediately, 
but always and only through Christ; and indeed, through the 
living, present Christ—the God-man. This real and operative 
presence of the glorified God-man in the objective word—oral 
and visible,—z. ¢. word and sacrament, in order that the grace 
of his salvation may be brought nigh to us and outwardly of- 
fered for our inward appropriation by faith—this is the profound 
conception of Luther’s doctrine of the means of grace. As 
man can neither conceive of nor apprehend nor deal with God 
in the majesty of his being, cannot know God-Head, therefore 
he has so united his Holy Spirit with word and sacrament that 
men may know with certainty that where these visible signs are 
there he is really and operatively present for salvation. 

In Luther’s conception these means of grace are as a ladder 
upon which grace descends to us—or as a stair-way or a bridge 
down and over which the Holy Ghost comes to us with the 
gifts of his grace and goodness. That in them we know him, 
and by them are ever assured of his presence to bless the peni- 
tent and believing recipient. Furthermore, these means are not 
empty signs—but efficacious means; and not conditionally but 
objectively efficacious—inherently’so. And they are so. Dr. 
Valentine’s Outlines of Theology, p. 221 ; Because “in the or- 
der of grace the word has been endowed with a real efficacy of 
enlightenment, regeneration and sanctification—z. ¢. it has an 
active, supernatural and truly divine power of producing these 
results in the human soul.” “It has this efficacy not simply as 
truth, but by reason of the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit in 
it, who unites his energy with the word.” And the Dr. adds, p. 
222: “This union is constant. The Holy Spirit zs a/ways in 
the word. When the word is to produce an effect the power of 
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the Holy Ghost must not first come to it, but it is constantly in- 
herent in the word.” 

Wherefore it must be, and ever remain, true that these effica- 
cious means are necessary ; and that “we can know a spiritual 
movement as of God certainly, only when wrought through 
these means.” 

This real and operative presence of the glorified God-man 
through the Spirit in the objective word, is the presupposition 
in Luther’s entire doctrine of the means of grace. Its corre- 
sponding subjective conception, however, is that man cannot 
know God except as he makes himself known in external and 
perceivable signs, marks or media. That justifying faith, al- 
though itself a divinely wrought trust, nevertheless, on account 
of its subjective nature, stands in need of a support outside of 
itself, because of the fluctuations necessarily incident to its sub- 
jectivity, uponewhich it may stay and support itself. 

Whether, however, God’s order shall be effectual means unto 
individual salvation will depend not on the divine order alone, 
but also upon the subjective recipient. Luther says, Dorner, 
Vol. 1, p. 151: “There belongs to the sacrament a work of the 
working God and of receiving man; for the Almighty God him- 
self can work nothing good ina man unless he believes.” Wace 
and Buchheim, p. 190: “Sacraments have annexed to them a 
word of promise, which requires faith and can be fulfilled by no 
other work. Thus they are signs or sacraments of justification, 
because they are sacraments of justifying faith and not of works ; 
so that their whole efficacy lies in faith itself, not in working. 
He who believes them fulfils them.” Hence not the sacrament 
justifies us, but faith in the sacrament, which fulfils its appoint- 
ment and so appropriates its gracious content. 

Thus through these means of grace, Christ brings us fo him- 
self, and through them he continually certifies his abiding in and 
with us. That is, the reality of our possession of salvation rests 
upon this—namely, that it is mediated by Christ himself: and 
the certainty of our faith rests upon and receives its firm support 
from the means of grace. (See Thom. Vol. 2, pp. 240, 241, and 
Martensen, 35 3. 
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It still remains to note how Roman Catholicism proposes to 
bring the soul to Christ. According to Plitt, vol. 2, pp. 212, 
213, Rome says, He who unites himself with the Roman 
Church, heeds its order, avails himself of its sacramental minis- 
trations and allows them to be operative upon himslf, thereby 
stands in a state of grace and favor with God, and shall there- 
fore be certain of his salvation. Because the grace which the 
Church, through her priestly order, and as mediator between 
Christ and men, dispenses, uniformly operates effectually upon 
every one who enters her external communion, if only he do 
not place a hindrance to (on ponere obicem) or arrest the streams 
of blessing which flow from her as the depository of grace, 
through mortal sin. This is the sacramentalism of hierarchism, 
which plants grace as a man plants seed,—forgetting that a man 
is not a seed—and which needs only to be let alone to produce 
its necessary results. Like unto this, by the way, has seemed 
Luther's doctrine of the means of grace to such as have not 
been able to seize hold of its profound meaning and compre- 
hension,—nor of its inspiring preciousness to human infirmity, 
and who do not see “how the requirements of the whole man 
are cared for in it; how both the bodily senses of sight and 
hearing are drawn into the service of faith, so that faith, instead 
of consisting in a merely internal, subjective, deceitful process, 
passes beyond itself and fastens upon an objectivity independent 
of itself’—even upon the word—and so as to experience its 
spiritual power, to become founded upon God and strengthened 
by means of the spiritual but receptive act of faith. But let us 
hear Luther himself. Thomasius, Vol. 2, pp. 244-247: “We 
say, that to the right use of sacraments faith is necessary.” 
“The sacraments are nothing without the word; the word how- 
ever, requires faith; without faith there is no forgiveness of sin, 
no salvation.” “Without faith no sacrament is of use,—on the 
contrary, indeed, is injurious and to be refused.” “Indeed, in 
every sacrament there is a divine word and promise through 
which God offers and promises us his grace,—it is however, 
verily, not sufficient to say non ponere obicem or simply to put 
no hinderance in the way of its operation, but there must be in 
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the heart a resolute and unwavering faith in order to take up and 
appropriate its grace and promise.” And now let us note the 
personal and pastoral use of this conception of the means of 
grace. Larger Catechism, Book of Concord, p. 525: “He (the © 
baptized) must ever exert himself to maintain a firm faith in what 
it (baptism) promises and brings him namely: triumph over the 
devil and death, the remission of sins, the grace of God, Christ 
with all his works, and the Holy Ghost with all his gifts.” This 
baptism we should so appropriate to ourselves, that by it we 
may strengthen and console ourselves when our sins or our con- 
sciences oppress us, and say: “I am nevertheless baptized, and 
if I am baptized, it is promised me that I shall be saved, and 
that I shall have eternal life both in soul and body.” This as- 
sures—because it persuades of acceptance “in the beloved,” of 
completeness in him: and is an assurance that arises, not from 
an inward feeling and sense of salvation, which must ever be a 
fluctuating experience, but from a firm reliance upon what God’s 
word and sacraments promise and éring to him, and which 
abides the same, let environment and condition fluctuate as they 
may. 

This surely is not the priestly sacramentalism of a concealed 
opus operatum, that leads to a condition of carnal security and 
finally to a dead orthodoxy which rejoices only in reine Lehre 
and echte Agende ; on the contrary, it is a productive force which 
continuously develops a life of increasing love and of obedience 
to the divine will as expressed in the written word, which to the 
Lutheran always is, and must ever remain, the ofly infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and the supreme test of all spiritual 
profession and experience. 

Our Article, which conditions the validity and efficacy of the 
word and sacraments as means of grace upon nothing human, 
stands to-day as it stood three hundred and sixty-five years ago, 
in uncompromising conflict with the tyranny of priest-craft in all 
its forms, in opposition to all the arrogance of officialism, and 
against all the enroachments of a pretentious ecclesiasticism ; 
and it presents an insuperable barrier against every possible in- 
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trusion between the individual soul and the “one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 

And it is not too much to claim, that its essential theme— 
the objective efficacy of the word—stands alone to-day in con- 
fessional literature, as the only definite and positive corrective 
of the disposition of these times to exalt humanly devised over 
divinely appointed means for the salvation of men; and equally 
so stands the completest testimony against the spurious spirit- 
* ualism which bases its being and authority upon an “inner light,” 
and claims immediate fellowship and communion with the spirit- 
ual through the whisperings of a divine voice which reveals 
higher, holier and more deeply spiritual things than are to be 
found in the Scriptures. 

To such the challenge of the Augustana has always and 
everywhere been—“To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light 
in them,” Isa. 8 : 20. 





ARTICLE II. 
NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF RECONCILIATION. 


By Rev. Pror, ANDREW G, VoiGT, A. M. 


Three different words are used in the New Testament to de- 
scribe the saving work of Christ: Redemption, Propitiation and 
Reconciliation. These words have a common underlying idea so 
that they may be regarded as synonyms. But like other syno- 
nyms they do not mean exactly the same thing. Each describes 
the relations between man and God effected by the saving work 
of Christ in a peculiar way and from a distinct point of view. 
To perceive clearly what this point of view is, sometimes be- 
comes a matter of vital importance. The entire theory of the 
atonement which a man holds, may hinge upon the signification 
given to one or the other of the three words referred to. 

Almost all the leading doctrines of Christianity have been 
scrutinized anew in the busy activity of modern theological 
thought. Prominently among these discussions the doctrine of 
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the atonement has been subjected to renewed examination. Re- 
peated attempts have been made to give a new statement to 
this central doctrine. Especially has the predominant theory of 
the vicarious satisfaction of Christ been exposed to criticism. 

We do not lament that this doctrine together with others of 
the Christian system has been made the subject of earnest dis- 
cussion. We are not among those who wish to see any theo- 
logical problem permanently closed. We think the continual 
re-examination of the doctrines which have become established 
in the Church a necessity to the life of the Church. Even if 
we did not believe in the progress of theological thought (and 
indeed we are very far from believing that every new theory is 
a mark of progress), we are convinced that a living apprehen- 
sion of the truth of Christianity can only be had by every age 
examining anew the contents of its faith. Therefore we do not 
regret that the doctrine of the atonement has been investigated 
anew from various points of view in recent times and that those 
who hold traditional views on this subject have been forced to 
test the ground of their belief. 

The New Testament must be arbiter among theories of the 
atonement. It matters not what views anybody may have on 
the inspiration of the Bible, when he comes to the question of 
the atoning work of Christ, he must get his answer from the 
New Testament. It is not a question of philosophy. It is not 
a matter of the Christian consciousness. It is a question of fact 
that is to be settled, namely, what the writers of the New Testa- 
ment meant by their statements on this subject. This fact settled, 
the theory of the atonement must be settled for the Church. 

It is our belief that many erroneous views on the atonement 
have their beginning with a wrong idea of the signification and 
use of the word reconciliation in the New Testament. The part- 
ing of ways from the traditional belief is usually in this state- 
ment: Not God is reconciled to man, but man is reconciled to 
God. 

It is to be observed that the word reconciliation in the New 
Testament has a peculiar signification and use. If anybody 
were to take the common idea of reconciliation as the word is 
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ordinarily used in the English language with reference to parties 
at variance and were to apply it to the reconciliation described 
in the New Testament, he would, to say the least, have a very 
imperfect idea of what the New Testament meant. 

To one having only a general idea of the atonement, as that 
doctrine is commonly taught, it comes somewhat as a surprise 
to learn that the New Testament never makes God the object of 
the verb reconcile. It never speaks of God as the one reconciled, 
but either as the one reconciling or the one to whom man is 
reconciled. Well, then, are they right who say that not God 
was reconciled to man, but man was reconciled to God? We 
confidently answer, No. But it is well at this point to bear in 
mind that this usage of the New Testament has been urged 
against the theory of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ. It 
must indeed be conceded that it may be urged against some 
crude conceptions or rather misconceptions of the doctrine of 
the vicarious atonement. _If for instance it is supposed that God 
must be appeased by a great sacrifice before he will turn and do 
anything gracious toward man, like the heathen imagine in 
reference to their gods, then it may be said that God is good and 
gracious without being appeased ; he is the Reconciler. 

The truth of a doctrine is not to be overthrown by objections 
which may be urged against misconceptions of it. Even if the 
New Testament does not speak of God as being reconciled by 
the atoning work of Christ, but makes man the object reconciled, 
it still remains a question whether the work of Christ had no 
reference to God, but only to man; it still remains a question 
whether there is not a sense in which God is the object of the 
reconciliation effected by Christ. 

This question we propose to consider after first having looked 
more carefully into the usage of the New Testament in regard 
to the word reconcile. 

There are three forms of the Greek verb for reconcile in the 
New Testament: dialassein, found only in Matt. § : 24; sata- 
lassein used in Rom. § : 10; 1 Cor. 7:11; 2 Cor. 5 : 18-20; 
and apekataiassein, found in Eph. 2:16; Col.1:20, 22. These 
verbs are true synonyms, the double prefix in the last giving it 
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an intensive force. In addition to these verbs is the noun sata- 
lagge, Rom. 5 : 11; 11:15. 

The first word of this list is not used with reference to God 
and man, but only to men. Likewise the second word is so 
used in one instance. Inasmuch as there is less danger of 
carrying dogmatic preconceptions into the text in these passages, 
the study of the words had best begin with them. 

Taking up the passage, Matt. 5 : 24, it is worthy of careful 
note at the very outset that the person who has the grievance, 
the drother who has aught against the other is not the one to be 
reconciled, as we might expect according to our ordinary lan 
guage, but the one who has caused the grievance. Hence the 
meaning is evidently not this: Change your feelings and give 
up your enmity against your brother. But you must make 
things right so that your brother will no longer have aught 
against you. You must remove whatever your brother has 
against you. It is required that you satisfy his demands against 
you. 

It is frequently objected to the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction 
that the entire conception is juridical and legal, whereas it ought 
to be ethical. In the passage before us it is evident that the 
word reconcile has a legal aspect. The next verse confirms this 
view. “Agree with thine adversary quickly,” etc. The brother 
that “hath aught agaist thee” is the “adversary” who can deliver 
you over to punishment. That he may not do this you must 
be reconciled to him. 

From this passage we learn two things both important in the 
doctrine of Christ’s reconciliation. First, the object of the re- 
conciliation, the one that is reconciled is not the offended one, 
but the offender. Secondly, the reconciliation is not a mere 
change of feclings, but consists in an atonement for the fault 
committed by which the offended one is induced to change his 
attitude. 

These results are corroborated by all the other passages which 
contain the word reconcile. The form of the Greek verb is dif 
ferent, but the usage is precisely the same. In 1 Cor. 7: 11 it 
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is the wife who has departed from her husband and hence has 
broken the marriage relation, that is to be reconciled. She is 
not spoken of as reconciling her husband. She must make 
good the error she has committed, and in New Testament lan- 
guage that is not reconciling, but being reconciled. 

The remaining passages refer to what we are more directly 
interested in at present, namely, our reconciliation to God. It 
will be observed that now a new factor enters in, one who makes 
reconciliation for others, and that by making satisfaction for their 
| offences. 

In Rom. 5 : 9-11 three parties are included in the reconcilia- 
tion described there: 1. “We,” the “enemies ;” 2. God; 3. His 
Son. The “enemies” did not reconcile, but were reconciled. 
God is not spoken of as being reconciled, but as the one to 
whom we were reconciled. His Son is the one through whom 
we have received the reconciliation. The means through which 
we were reconciled is the death of the Son. What was the na- 
ture of the enmity that was to be removed? The “enemies” 
were “sinners” (v. 8). No change of attitude on their part would 
make them cease to be enemies until they ceased to be sinners. 
Hence no change of attitude on their part could have been their 
reconciliation. To remove the enmity, the offence had to be 
taken away. They were reconciled to God when the demands 
which God had against them were satisfied ; for thus and only 
thus the offence would cease. The death of the Son made the 
satisfaction. Hence it is that through him we have received the 
reconciliation, because “while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” 

In 2 Cor. § : 18-20 the statement is slightly different. Here 
the fact comes out prominently that God is the subject; he is 
the one who reconciles. At a superficial glance it might seem 
as if the one who reconciles cannot be the one who receives the 
satisfaction. But here it is necessary to guard against ideas 
which come from our common use of the word reconcile. God 
is made the subject, “who reconciled us to himself,” for the sim- 
ple reason that he provided the whole reconciliation. It comes 
from him, just as in the Old Testament the whole system of sac- 
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rifices was not of man’s devising, but of God’s ordaining and 
providing. Man could not effect the reconciliation because he 
could not meet the demands of God against him. 

That the issue was one of meeting demands of God against 
man is very clear from the passage under consideration. In 2 
Cor. § : 19 the issue is stated as one of “reckoning unto them 
their trespasses.” That certainly is something juridical, some- 
thing legal. To object to this form of conception of the work 
of reconciliation is to object to the language of the New Testa- 
ment. The issue is alegal one. Reckoning trespasses is a mat- 
ter of law. If trespasses are not to be reckoned according to 
God’s law, something must be done to prevent it. What was 
done to prevent it? “Him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
on our behalf; that we might become the righteousness of God 
in him.” So we were reconciled by what Christ did for us. So 
God reconciled us by appointing Christ to become sin and to 
satisfy the demands of the law for us. For Christ’s sake he did 
not reckon to us our trespasses. 

What then is the meaning of the entreaty: “Be ye reconciled 
to God,” (2 Cor. 5 : 20)? Surely not this: ‘Give up your feel- 
ings of enmity against God.’ Nor this: ‘Misunderstand God 
no longer as if he cherished wrath against you, whereas he has 
nothing but feelings of love.’ But the entreaty is to enter into 
the reconciliation effected through Christ and provided by God in 
him. We are to allow Christ to have been made sin for us and 
for his sake not to have our trespasses reckoned to us. In short 
the entreaty is to have faith in the objective atonement of Christ. 

In the passage just considered God is the Reconciler ; in Eph. 
2 : 16 Christ is the Reconciler. The former, because the recon- 
ciliation is from God; the latter, because the reconciliation is 
through Christ. The means of the reconciliation is the cross, 
whereby the enmity was slain. It is worth while to stop to con- 
sider what this slaying of enmity was. We are well aware that 
some commentators refer the “enmity” to that existing between 
Jews and Gentiles. This interpretation we regard as a mistake ; 
but even granting that it may be correct, that enmity between 
Jew and Gentile presupposes the deeper enmity between man 
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and God. And this also Christ slew. Certainly God is not the 
enemy of man; but man is of God. The enmity is not a mere 
feeling of hate against God, but there is a real opposition be- 
tween man and God, so that man has no access to God and God 
cannot allow man thus to approach him. Sin in man and 
wrath in God are the elements which form the enmity. This 
enmity Christ slew by the cross, not the sin alone, not the wrath 
alone, but both. By dying on the cross he rendered all that the 
wrath of God demanded, and by this satisfaction slew the wrath. 
By the death on the cross he bore the punishment of the sin, 
and so made it of no further effect and slew it. By this vicar- 
ious suffering he reconciled us to God. 

In Col. 1 : 20-22 the Reconciler is again God, the Mediator 
of the reconciliation Christ, and the means the blood of his cross. 
This blood God used to make peace. As the Reconciler he pro- 
vided it as the satisfaction to all the demands which he had 
against man, so that those reconciled thereby are now “presented 
holy and without blemish and unreprovable before him.” 

From all these passages it is manifest that reconciliation in 
the New Testament has reference not only to man, but also to 
God. Although the New Testament never speaks of God as 
being reconciled, we may so speak of him according to our lan- 
guage and our use of the word reconciliation. That which we 
mean by saying Christ reconciled God for us and to us, certainly 
is taught in the New Testament. In consequence of Christ’s 
atoning work the attitude of God towards us has changed. _In- 
stead of condemning he now saves. This change in God we 
call being reconciled; the New Testament calls it reconciling. 
( The important thing is not the form of the word, but that we 
. believe in the objective reconciliation effected by Christ, and not 


\ merely a subjective reconciliation within ourselves. 

Not only were men reconciled to God, but God was reconciled 
to men. Indeed the essential thing in reconciliation as distinct 
from man’s justification and sanctification is a change of attitude 
on the part of God toward sinful men. This change was not 
arbitrary. It could only be so if we assumed that his first at- 
titude of opposition to sin was arbitrary. It was the holiness of 
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his nature that made him declare against sin at the outset. His 
hatred of sin is real and hence it cannot be arbitrarily dropped. 
His attitude toward sinful man could only change when his op- 
position to sin had been vindicated. “That thou mayest be jus- 
tified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest.” It 
was not merely a matter of ‘letting the sinner off,’ nor of bring- 
ing him around to a better mind. But the thing to be done was 
to assert that God was right when he made death the penalty of 
sin. In short it was a demand of justice and of law that could 
not be set aside. 

By providing a satisfaction for this demand in Christ, God re- 
conciled sinful men unto himself. The atoning work of Christ 
altered the relation existing between God and the world. Cor- 
responding to this altered relation God’s attitude changed from 
wrath to grace. With reference to this change of attitude on 


the part of God we may say not incorrectly that he was recon- 
ciled. 


io 


ARTICLE III. 
PROVIDENCE AND FPIDEMICS. 
by Evias D. WEIGLE, D. D. 


This subject was suggested by what took place a year or more 
since in Philadelphia. A committee of citizens, with which the 
clergy of that city united, made a concerted effort to devise 
ways and means for the prevention of Asiatic cholera. Among 
other things it was suggested that prayer be made in the churches 
and by all good people, that there might be divine interposition, 
touching this scourge of the nations. One of the clergymen ob- 
jected, and made bold to say that he would not pray God to 
keep the cholera away in view of the impure water and the 
generally filthy condition of the city. Whilst this objection 
savors of irreverence and gives but a partial and one-sided view 
of Providence, the man who made it touched upon a deep and 
unchanging philosophy of prayer. It is useless, aye, presumptu- 
ous, to pray to God to avert that which our negligence and in- 
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difference invite. God gives us our daily bread in answer to 
prayer, but he does not place it in our mouths. It is right to 
pray for a prosperous journey, but, to take it, we must get on the 
train and stay on it till we reach our destination. If we should 
get in front of one of our rapidly moving trains disaster would 
overtake us however earnest our prayers for deliverance. The 
prayer which Christ taught his disciples has in it two petitions 
which have not as yet enjoyed complete fulfillment, because the 
coming of God’s kingdom, and the supremacy of his will on 
earth, are conditional upon the prosecution of the great com- 
mission by his disciples, until the kingdoms of this world shall 
have become the kingdoms of the Lord and his Christ. 

In the economy of Providence it is for us to pray and trust 
as if everything depended on God, and, at the same time, work 
as if everything depended on us. Ass faith without (apart from) 
works is dead, so prayer without the use of means is helpless. 
Faith-cure, which abandons the use of means, in its unmasked 
reality, is not only a monstrous superstition, but zrvational and 
unscriptural. We are in sympathy with what “Zhe Galveston 
News” says on this point: A lady reader wanted to know if the 
editor believed in cures by “laying on of hands.” To which he 
facetiously replied: “We do, madame—we do most fervently. 
But a slipper or a pine shingle is better.” God everywhere limits 
us to the use of means. The extraordinary and miraculous be- 
long to him, and he can exercise them when he so wills. The 
efficient cause of the miraculous cures in the New Testament is 
to be sought, not in the faith of the beneficiary, but in the will 
of Christ. The faith of the beneficiary never rose above the 
plane of a condition, it being the instrumental cause only. 
Hence the remark of the clergyman, in which he made known 
his purpose not to pray that God should avert the cholera, while 
nothing was being done to improve the sanitary condition of the 
city, had in it a broad, deep vein of common sense. Neither 
was it in conflict with a rational and scriptural vein of Provi- 
dence. Who does not know that there are sometimes earnest 
prayers made for the removal of overshadowing sickness in the 
home, when the cause of it is a neglected cellar, a filthy back- 
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yard, and a criminal indifference in person and surroundings to 
that which is essential to health. One sometimes hears prayers 
and addresses at funerals, which are, to say the least, not true to 
the facts, if not positively sinful. To say to God, in prayer ; 
“O Lord, Thou didst it,” when everybody knows the person did 
it himself, as surely as though he had deliberately committed 
suicide, is wrong. True, God rules, and overrules, but we 
should be very careful to distinguish between a manifest Provi- 
dence and a self-inflicted abridgment of life through the violation 
of inflexible law. Having made these general observations, and 
remembering the occasion of our subject, it being made the 
topic, in this form, of newspaper and magazine comment, we 
will be prepared to consider Providence and Epidemics, as thus 
connected. 

It may be helpful to arrange our thoughts under the following 
questions : 

I. What are we to understand by epidemics, with special ref- 
erence to their cause? 

II. What is the sphere of Providence in relation to them ? 

III. In what sense may they be ordinarily regarded provi 
dential ? 

A disease is epidemic, when, arising from a wide-spread cause, 
it affects numbers of persons at the same time. Hence e?- 
demics, as used in the subject in hand, would mean those dis- 
eases, which arising from wide-spread causes affect communities, 
and sometimes countries widely separated, through inter-com- 
munication by the power of inoculation and the insinuating 
influence of infection. Among the most common diseases 
which become epidemic in this manner we may name diphtheria, 
scarlet, typhoid and yellow fevers, small-pox and cholera. 

Dr. Irving A. Watson, Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Board of Health, says: “When the pollen of the pine forests of 
Michigan and the Northwest is carried in the air and showered 
down in New Hampshire, who shall say that the germ of some 
disease, which is many times smaller than the spores of the pine, 
may not in a warm and humid atmosphere be carried to greater 
distances and there produce disease? Who can say that epi- 
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demics, which are sometimes so sudden and wide-spread as to 
convince many that they are dependent upon some ‘occult con- 
stitution’ of the air, are not in this manner sown broadcast ? 
Facts may be stranger than flights of fancy and yet follow a 
fixed and definite law.” 

The following illustrations of how persons may become in- 
fected by kissing, show the danger of epidemics from this com- 
mon custom. In Kiantone, New York, a wedding took place 
recently, and in less than a month from the nuptial day, the 
whole Bratt family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Bratt and a nine 
year old daughter, died from diphtheria, and many cases of the 
disease broke out among those whon attended the wedding. 
The bride had a sore throat at the time, and all this trouble and 
loss of life was caused by kissing the bride. 

These cases of diphtheria conveyed by “kissing the bride” 
are matched by another instance of infection by kissing, that 
comes from Ohio. Scarlet fever was contracted in this way. A 
report of a peculiar case is given in a letter received recently by 
secretary Probst, of the State Board of Health, from Mifflin, 
Ashland county, Ohio. The letter states that a lady recently 
came to the village from Mansfield, Ohio, accompanied by a 
child suffering from a slight attack of scarlet fever. They calied 
on a friend, and the scarlet fever patient was permitted to kiss 
three children in the family where the visit was made. Within 
a week the three children were stricken with the disease, and 
their father and mother have since fallen victims to the conta- 
gion.” Promiscuous kissing should be made unlawful from san- 
itary considerations. A speaker at a recent Teachers’ Institute 
related the following: A husband and wife and child spent some 
time at Mt. Gretna last summer. A friend, who was suffering 
from pulmonary trouble, one day affectionally kissed the hand of 
this little treasure. It took sick subsequently and died of spina! 
meningitis, and the diagnosis of-the family physician revealed 
the sad fact that a microbe, doubtless deposited on the little hand, 
found its way, not into the lungs, but lodged at the base of the 
brain, which caused this sad death. “Strange,” said the dis- 
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tracted father, “that the kiss of love should become an angel of 
death.” 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that the causes, personal, lo- 
cal and general; atmospheric, climatic and such as are due to 
social conditions, leading to epidemics, are much studied. A 
society has been formed in Chicago, as reported in the New 
York /ndependent, July 10, 1893, to force the Health and Street 
departments of the city government to do the work for which 
they are appointed. It is called the Municipal Reform League, 
with a membership of five hundred women and one hundred 
men, among whom are plain working men and Chicago mil- 
lionaires. The ravages of epidemics are being reduced to a min- 
imum by the precautions of an advancing civilization. Boards 
of health, through vigilant intercommunication, and by constant 
cooperation with municipal authorities, have accomplished won- 
ders in the way of better sanitary conditions in our large cities. 
Whilst there is room for much more work of the same kind, the 
fact that during a recent summer, when an epidemic of cholera 
was feared, there were merely a few sporadic cases, speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the means used to prevent such a calamity. 
Cholera does not become epidemic where there are clean streets, 
pure water, good food, a sound system of sewerage, and general 
cleanliness, which is next to godliness, aye, we go farther, and 
make bold to say, without which true godliness cannot flourish. 
Cholera germs live and grow and multiply their power in filth. 
July 27, 1893, a sporadic case of cholera was discovered at 
Chester, Pa., and the cause was filth. It were a blessing if these 
plague spots in all our larger towns and cities, were disinfected 
by the purifying power of fire. One of the ministers of Phila- 
delphia, who preached on the subject of the city’s health last 
year, showed from a comparison of districts and carefully com- 
piled statistics that the wealthier, no less than the poorer 
parts of the city, were in a condition to invite and foster con- 
tagious diseases. He plead for cleanliness in all parts of the 
city. “Filthy slums of cities must be cleaned out, fumigated, 
deoderized, physically and morally.” (The World and the Man, 
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p. 42). A ride on the elevated cars in Chicago from Congress 
street to the World's Fair brought within one’s view a stretch of 
back-yard filth which made the absence of disease the surprise 
of the thoughtful. It is stated that the authorities of “Berlin 
appropriated 1,144,750 marks for the maintenance of hospitals 
and for public hygiene the past year, and the city has phenom- 
enally clean streets. God helps those who help themselves. 

One of the most common causes of a cholera epidemic is zm- 
pure water. It is said the dangers of an epidemic of cholera 
have been reduced to a minimum, in the city of Naples, by the 
introduction of water from a mountain lake situated fifty miles 
in the interior—the water being of great purity,—and brought 
to the city underground. An active municipality is also alive 
to the dangers to the commerce of Naples in event of an epi- 
demic of cholera, and will use every effort to suppress the dis- 
ease should it appear. 

Hamburg, the city which is a special peril to advancing civ- 
ilization, on account of its fame as the home where epidemics 
thrive, has lost by cholera in one year $35,000,000 in trade. 
Its city government cost in 1890 $13,000,000, or three times 
less than the cholera loss. As the epidemic, looking at it from 
a rational and practical standpoint, could have been prevented, 
either by a more efficient city government, or a pure water sup- 
ply, this was clearly a false and most expensive economy. 

The experience of Germany and France is that the disease is 
spread by an impure water supply. The testimony of those who 
have been in personal contact with Asiatic cholera, is that the 
main cause of contracting the disease is through what one eats 
or drinks. Hence unripe or decaying fruit should be avoided. 
How many little children are killed in this manner, and then the 
pastor is expected to say over their coffins: «The Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord,” 
when the fact is that parental negligence and childish ignorance 
were the immediate cause, however much a merciful Providence 
may overrule such parental indifference to their good and his 
glory. It is asserted of New York that “one half of all the 
children born in the city die before they are five years old.” Is 
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that right? You must provide children’s hospitais and Chris- 
tian refuges for them, but I simply say that children have no busi- 
ness to die at that rate anywhere and no civilized city has any 
right to allow it. (The World and the Man, p. 41). 

“The cholera has been furnishing occasional corpses to the 
undertakers and constant paragraphs for the papers, but there 
has been no great outbreak in Western Europe. There seems 
to be a pretty general opinion that the cholera was generated at 
Mecca, where the water of the sacred well, Zem, is declared to 
be full of cholera germs. The mortality among the pilgrims 
this year has been enormous and sanitarians in Western Europe 
are discussing whether or not it would be justifiable for civ- 
ilization to compel the, Sultan, even at the cannon’s mouth to 
carry out radical sanitary reforms in Mecca. 

It is, of course, just as possible to force sanitation by ultima- 
tum as to forbid religious persecution, or to insist upon the con- 
cession of autonomy by the same rough-and-ready expedient ; 
still it would be novel to see the combined fleets of Europe 
threatening to pitch the sultan into the Bosphorus, if he did not 
set the scavengers to work in the holy city. A main drainage 
scheme for Mecca is an object -which, to say the least, is as much 
worth while going to war about as most of the objects for which 
sovereigns and nations fight. But the hygienists have not yet 
the ironclads of the world at their disposal.” (Review of Re- 
views. See Oct. 1893, p. 359). 

The cases of typhoid fever, in our own city, are, for the most 
part, confined to the suburbs, where infected and impure well 
water is used, 

2. Another potent cause of an epidemic of cholera is filthy 
streets. This is a danger which is on the surface and must be 
faced at alf hours of the day, and amid the miasmatic exhala- 
tions of the night. The feverish times of a rapidly advancing 
civilization overlook the demands of health. New cities spring 
up as if by magic, the struggle for wealth begins, the interests 
of business are supreme, and the conditions of health are neg- 
lected. Many of our newer cities tolerate a condition of streets 
which are pestilence breeding hot-beds. The digging up of 
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earth in the construction of sewers is a fruitful cause of epidem- 
ics. The months in which this work can safely be done, are 
from November to May, when the weather is cool enough to 
disinfect the noxious exhalations given off. When we remem- 
ber how much of earth is dug up during the summer months in 
the construction of sewers, the laying of gas pipes, and the in- 
troduction of trolley systems in all our cities, the wonder is that 
the municipal health is as good as it is. It is said that Phila- 
delphia alone has torn up, during the past year, from three hun- 
dred to five hundred miles of streets in the introduction of the 
trolley system. Moreover, physicians, who have carefully looked 
into this matter tell us that we are all in peril of pulmonary in- 
fection from the particles of dust with which we constantly come 
in contact because of the expectorations of persons, so affected, 
as it mingles with the filth of the streets, and, becoming dry, 
vitiates the air we all breathe. Be this as it may, we do know 
that the very air we breathe is freighted with noxious elements 
arising from our filthy streets, an analysis of the sum total of 
whose ingredients we would not attempt. We do know that 
the dangers of epidemics arising from filthy streets, together 
with the generally unclean condition of cellars, back-yards and 
alleys, cannot easily be exaggerated. 

Another potent cause of epidemics we would name is bad 
sewerage. The thought of what must be the condition of our 
cities under the surface forbids an attempt at description. To 
say nothing of the larger cities, it is a well known fact that our 
own city of Altoona, with its forty thousand inhabitants, is pol- 
luting certain sections of the country for miles. A clergyman, 
resident here when we first made it our home, used to say that Al- 
toona was happily situated, with its numerous elevations, since, 
it washed its own face. This is true, and yet it does’ not require 
first-class olfactory nerves to suffer much from open sewers, sur- 
face drainage, and no drainage at al! in places. Were it not for 
the exceptionally good air which we enjoy in these regions, our 
own city would suffer much from bad sewerage. What is true of 
this city is true of hundreds of cities less favored geographically. 
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It has been said, not without reason, by one of the pastors of 
Philadelphia, that “surface drainage should be done away with. 
Sewers that are open to the light of the sun cause stench to rise 
and disease to spread.” In the judgment of another “it would 
be foolish to tempt God by prayer in this matter unless we in- 
tend to do all that lies in our power to ward off the disease, so 
that God also may grant that which we ask of him.” St. Paul 
prayed without ceasing that he might have a prosperous journey 
to Rome, but at the same time did all he could to get there, in 
the face of bonds, stripes, the dungeon and shipwreck. 

Still another potent cause of epidemics we would name, is 
tenement habitation. Three-fourths of New York's population 
live in tenements, and one half in tenements of such unhappy 
character that in their door-ways might be tacked this para- 
phrase: “All ye who enter here leave decency behind.” In 
these quarters the only thing that is high is the rent and the 
death rate. The standards of virtue, cleanliness and comfort 
are so low as scarcely to merit consideration, and self-respect, 
the salvation of the human creature, has reached the vanishing 
point. There are in New York 34,957 front and 2,391 rear 
tenements, with a population, as given by the Board of Health, 
of 276,565 families, composed of 1,225,411 individual, or about 
80 per cent. of the city’s population. One twenty-fifth of the 
whole city’s area furnishes “homes” for nearly one quarter of the 
city’s population and incidentally provides 10,000 yearly of the 
city’s 40,000 deaths. If the area in this ward were equitably 
divided the smallest toddler could not swing his arms in such a 
compass without assault upon his neighbor. 

As far back as 1864, a citizens committee, frightened by the 
prospect of a plague, had investigated those districts. They 
found the sanitary conditions vile and recommendations for health 
laws were made to the legislature. These were acted upon so tar- 
dily that the evil bore its fruit of cholera and smallpox. This de- 
layed operatians until 1869. Then the newly organized Board 
of Health ordered the cutting of 46,000 windows in wholly dark 
and unventilated rooms within a twelve-month, and by 1874 the 
Board had closed 550 cellars south of Houston street, many of 
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which were below tidewater and had hitherto been tenanted 
jointly by hogs and human beings. At least one half of the 80 
per cent. of this tenement population is exposed to the full effect 
of the evil’s worst phases. Instances of the crowding of from 
seven to twelve persons into two small rooms are not unusual 
discoveries. Of course in such circumstances morality and 
cleanliness are impossible, and all the conditions for epidemics 
are present. Two remedies have been suggested: the removal 
of present and the construction of new and better buildings ; 
cheap houses and cheap transit to the suburbs. With such con- 
gestion of population, the marvel is that epidemics are not more 
common. The vigorous action taken by municipal authorities 
and Boards of Health in our leading cities, together with the 
blessing of a favoring Providence, saved our country from a 
visitation of an epidemic of cholera in 1893, for which great 
blessing the devout of our nation will not cease to give thanks 
to Him “in whom we live and move and have our being.” 

And this brings us to the point at which we would naturally 
consider 

Il. Zhe Sphere of Providence in Relation to Epidemics. That 
there is a great deal of misconception and consequent misunder- 
standing of the proper sphere of Providence (by which is meant 
its circuit bf action) in relation to all suffering, goes without the 
saying. Such expressions as we all have heard, in case of an 
accident or suicide, or plainly unaccountable occurrence, well, 
“his time was up,” “it was to be so,” “it could not be helped,” 
“what is to come to pass will come to pass,” show these erro- 
neous ideas respecting Providence. The functions of Providence 
being preservation, concurrence and government, such fatalism 
is plainly destructive of all Providence. “God is not a work- 
man who, when he has completed his work, leaves it to itself 
and goes his way ; but, having created the world, he sustains it 
and continually cares for it,” (Schmid). He is the preserver no 
less than the creator of all things that exist. 

But the doctrine of Divine Providence implies far more than 
merely that God creates and upholds the world. It is true that 
in him all things consist—stand together. But the Holy Scrip- 
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tures teach us that he is an active participant in all that trans- 
pires in the world; that nothing that occurs could take place 
without him and his active permissive codperation ; that, there- 
fore, every single effect, change or transaction in the world comes 
to pass only through the influence of God,” (Schmid). In con- 
curring Providence God is not the sole cause, for he has given 
to living creatures a will that is to display itself in actions, and has 
imparted even to inanimate things a power which we are to re- 
gard as the efficient cause of changes. But God is the cooper- 
ative cause of all that occurs. “Concurrence, or the codperation 
of God, is the act of Divine Providence whereby God, by a gen- 
eral and immediate influence proportioned to the need and ca- 
pacity of every creature, graciously takes part with second 
causes in their actions and effects,” (Schmid). 

“Government is the act of Divine Providence by which God 
most excellently orders, regulates, and directs the affairs and ac- 
tions of creatures according to his own wisdom, justice, and 
goodness, for the glory of his name and the welfare of men,” 
(Schmid). 

And yet not in such a way as to restrict men in their freedom, 
as this would come into conflict with the doctrine of divine con- 
currence. In forming a conception of God’s governing Provi 
dence, we must include such elements as permission, hindrance 
direction and determination. “In the divine counsel, which ful- 
fills itself in individual life, and which appoints the hour not only 
of our birth, but of our death, the believer recognizes no un 
conditional decree, no fatalistic determination, but a conditional 
ordainment, (2 Kings 20; Ps. 102 : 25), a decree dependent 
upon the free action of the individual, who is directed to labor 
and to pray ; and conditioned also by that economic necessity 
in which God has put the individual life, intertwined as it is with 
that of the race generally,” (Martensen, p. 224). The thought 
of holding God responsible, for example, for the suicides, in all 
classes of society, so common these days, is not only repellent 
to the Christian heart, but borders on blasphemy. God has de- 
creed no man’s death, neither as to time nor manner, to be that 
of a suicide. On the other hand he has written in the very 
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constitution of our being, implanted in the best consciousness of 
the race, as well as inscribed on the pages of inspiration the 
precautionary command, “Do thyself no harm.” 

Providence, as thus outlined, is simple in its purpose. It 
seeks the highest good of all God’s creatures. As good requires 
a personal appropriation, the individual man is the proper sub- 
ject of divine Providence. Whilst we have the most perfect rev- 
elation of the wonder-working Providence of God, in the Incar- 
nate Logos, in the world-redeeming, soul-saving manifestation 
of God in Christ, and whilst the germ of Christian experience 
regarding Providence is individual conversion and the experi- 
ence of the grace of God in Christ, whereby the believer is 
brought to the very centre of all the divine counsels, yet in the 
minuter circumstances of life, inward and outward experiences— 
even the smallest and most insignificant thing—Providence is 
manifold in its manifestation. We are encouraged to believe, 
not only in a general, and particular, but most particular Provi- 
dence,—in the divine notice of a falling sparrow and the num- 
bering of the hairs of our heads. We must also bring within 
the compass of our thought the difference between ordinary and 
extraordinary Providences. Ordinary Providences are those by 
which God carries on his work through ordinary means ; extraor- 
dinary Providences may ignore means, and occur independent of 
secondary causes. History has recorded, at various times, clearly 
extraordinary providential interferences, and in this sense God has 
and may again use famine, or war, or pestilence to teach the in- 
habitants of the earth, by special judgments, divine wisdom and 
reverence. Who would dare to say that God, who holds the 
winds in his fist, and makes the clouds his chariots, has not re- 
cently unloosed the terrible forces of nature, in cyclonic power, 
by which human beings perished by the score, that the children 
of men may become cognizant of their utter dependence and 
his great power. 

To say, therefore, that an epidemic could occur without Prov- 
idence having anything to do with it, would be most dangerous 
teaching. The cause of it may be as indicated in this paper, 
yet that God who makes the wrath of man to praise him and 
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restrains the remainder of wrath; who transfigures the tribula- 
tions of this present existence into means of blessing, resulting 
in life, hope and enduring character to those who are his; will 
be present to preserve, cooperate and govern in the interest of his 
kingdom. In the language of another, when we have said that 
under the just and kindly providence of God, good comes to the 
good, and ill to the evil and unthankful ; that the very sufferings 
imposed on men, whether they be the natural results of their 
own transgressions, or the strokes of a merciful and fruitful dis- 
cipline, are intended for their instruction, correction and redemp- 
tion; and that whatever wrongs are not remedied here shall be 
remedied hereafter, and whatever undeserved sufferings produce 
no present fruit of happiness shall bear a richer harvest in the 
world to come,—when we have said all this, what more or better 
has the wisest of us to say—(Samuel Cox, Rel. 1893, p. 108). 

There is a real sense in which God’s kingdom ruleth over all, 
here and now. While avoiding the Scylla of attributing to 
God’s providential causing what he merely permits and over- 
rules, let us not fall into the Charybdis of a cold and misleading 
materialism. To point out the providential features of epidemics 
or the sphere of Providence in relation thereto is, at best, a del- 
icate task, and lies largely within the realm of things, in the do- 
main of which we should not be over-dogmatic. But whilst it 
is our duty to study and remove the causes of epidemics, yet 
when they occur, it would be little short of madness to dis- 
courage that faith which betakes itself to an all-wise and over- 
ruling Providence for preservation, help and guidance. The soul, 
which thus anchors itself in God, is secure whatever be the ad 
verse forces, which threaten its destruction. 

Ill. In answering the third question, /m what sense, may ept- 
demics ordinarily be regarded Providential? three things may be 
affirmed. 

1. Epidemics cannot be said to be strictly providential visi- 
tations, when we, by our own negligence and indifference, invite 
them. It would be very ungracious, almost blasphemous, to lay 
the blame, in any sense, on Providence for the death of any one 
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who lived in such physical conditions as to invite the very dis- 
seases which grow and thrive in the midst of filth. At least we 
must not associate God’s codperative Providence with such 
deaths. The epidemic, which has been produced by natural 
causes may and often does afford an occasion for the exercise 
of his governing Providence. There is a vicarious element in 
human life, as society is constituted. The innocent must suffer 
on account of, and in behalf of the guilty, and this, where trou- 
bles of any kind are brought upon the ignorant or the innocent, 
opens a sphere for Providence to reveal its purpose of good to 
those who are thus ignorantly and innocently suffering. In 
such case the epidemic becomes providential, not in origin or 
cause, but in ultimate purpose. 

2. Epidemics are always providential in the sense that God 
over-rules them and brings good out of them. St. Paul had an 
all-encompassing faith-vision, when he, in the power of inspira- 
tion was enabled to write: “All things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called according -to 
his purpose.” God governs the world in harmony with a far-reach- 
ing and most gracious purpose. It is the object of redemption, 
in the light of which we must study God’s Providence, to under- 
stand it, to bring every antagonistic power into harmony, or, at 
least, into subjection to the claims of infinite love. Whatever 
may be the discolored and knotted lines, which are being woven 
and interwoven into the web of human life, as it is seen from 
the earthward side, as it is looked upon from the throne of in- 
finite power and dispensing mercy, there is naught but sym- 
metry, harmony, and perfection of beauty. There is a sense in 
which Shakespeare was right, when he wrote: 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them as we will.”’ 


But there is a sweeter truth, and far more comforting, in the 
lines, 


“1 know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond his love and care.” 
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3. If we have done everything in our power to prevent an 
epidemic, and it still comes, we can then throw ourselves upon 
the infinite resources of a beneficent Providence, in the con- 
sciousness that he will suffer no real harm to come to his own 
faithful children. All we can reasonably expect, when an epi- 
demic has been self-imposed is God's directive and over-ruling 
Providence. But if we have used every possible means to avert 
such a calamity, we can claim, according to his own promises, 
his sustaining, preserving, and cooperating Providence therein. 
May we ever dwell in the secret place of the most high, then 
shall we abide in the shadow of the Almighty, and thus abiding 
no real harm shall befall us, neither shall any plague come nigh 
our dwelling, because the Lord will be our refuge, and the Most 
High shall be our habitation. In such fellowship, death and de- 
struction cannot touch us. 


_>—--——— 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE CONVERSION OF SAUL AS EVIDENCE FOR 
CHRISTIANITY, 


By Rev. JAMES A. B. SCHERER, Pu. D. 


No man has had larger share in shaping human history than 
Saul of Tarsus. Born within a few years of the birth of the 
Christ-child, of pure Hebrew parentage, his earliest home was 
Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, on the Mediterranean Sea. Through 
his father.—probably because of some service rendered to the 
state, (see J. M. Wright’s Saints and Sinners of the Bible, p. 
583, and Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul, ch. ii., p. 46), 
he had all the rights of a Roman citizen. Tarsus was a very 
flourishing city, a seat of schools and art like Athens and Alex- 
andria, and it is likely that Paul had access to many privileges 
of culture ; but his character was formed under the strict Jewish 
discipline of his home. The rules for the education of children 
laid down by Moses in the sixth and eleventh chapters of Deu- 
teronomy were doubtless carefully observed ; and he was trained 
in that peculiarly historical instruction, spoken of in the seventy- 
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eighth Psalm, which implies the continuance of a chosen peo- 
ple. Thus early were laid the foundations of the intimate ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew history so manifest in his later discour- 
ses and Epistles. 

At an early age he went to Jerusalem, where he was brought 
up under the celebrated Gamaliel, “and taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” Gamaliel, the grandson 
of Hillel, is supposed by some scholars to have been the son of 
that Simeon who blessed the infant Saviour. It is certain that 
among the rabbis he was very eminent in learning and reverend 
in character. The Talmud says that with him the glory of the 
law perished. 

Chiefly from this great man, then, did Saul gain his instruc- 
tion in the things of the law. We may well imagine him a dil- 
igent and receptive pupil, entering with all the zeal of his en- 
thusiastic temperament the wide field of rabbinnical learning, 
and prepared to defend the pure traditions of the fathers at any 
cost. 

The first attempts to suppress the new religion came from the 
Sadducees. Gamaliel, the distinguished Pharisee, was even on 
the side of moderation in the trial of Peter. But the pupil did 
not show the moderation of his master; and at the next perse- 
cution we find Saul actively concerned in the murder of Stephen. 

After this first martyrdom, the temporary protection extended 
to the new sect by such men as Gamaliel was at an end. Phar- 
isees as well as Sadducees indulged the most violent fury. The 
eminent and active agent in this persecution was Saul. Both 
character and training served to make him this. His whole 
course of instruction had produced within him a profound con- 
viction that it was his duty to persecute. (Acts 26:9.) Essen- 
tially impetuous and full of earnestness, whatever he did was 
done thoroughly ; he was a born leader. Professor E. D. Bur- 
ton, in Zhe Thinker, speaks of him as “a man of profound moral 
earnestness pursuing a course of bitter persecution of the Chris- 
tians under the stress of a sincere conviction of duty.” And 
not only so. Doubtless it was a combination of his character 
and training with his inner experience that formed the greatest 
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of all incentives to persecution. In Romans he describes the 
bitterness of his own inner life. (See Rom. 7 : 7-11). He had 
had a direct personal vision of the law of God: and through it 
an overwhelming knowledge of his own sin. In his outward 
life this sense of the law became to him an overpowering stim- 
ulus. The stronger the consciousness of his inward failure, the 
greater the impulse of his zeal in outward works. Weiss says: 
“He always remained painfully conscious of the contrast between 
the demand of the Jaw and man’s fulfilment. But this very dis- 
satisfaction drove him on to the fanatical manifestation of his 
zeal for the law in the persecution of the Christian Church, as 
soon as the appearance of Stephen began to lead him to antici- 
pate an opposition of the Church to the legal system and the 
custom of the fathers.” (Bib. Theol. of the N. T., vol. 1, p. 276). 
The vindication of the honor of God by persecuting heretics, 
which was an obligation upon all pious Jews, was for him a su- 
preme duty. What he felt was a very frenzy of hate; he 
“breathed threatening and slaughter,” like the snorting of a war- 
horse before a battle, against the renegade Jews that believed in 
a false Messiah. (Acts. 7 : 58; 9:1; 26:2. See Dr. Hatch in 
Enc. Brit., 9th ed., art. “Paul.” 

He ‘made havoc of the Church,’ ‘entering into every house :’ 
and those thus torn from their homes he ‘committed to prison.’ 
Not only men suffered at his hands, but women also. These 
persecuted people were scourged—often scourged,—in many 
synagogues. And Stephen was not the only one that suffered 
death. (Acts 22: 4; 26:10.) Worse than scourging or slay- 
ing, Saul used every effort to make the Christians blaspheme. 
(Acts 26:11). He even obtained authority to carry the perse- 
cution into foreign states. He grew famous as an inquisitor ; 
this work became his profession. (Acts 9: 2). At Damascus 
Ananias had heard of him; he was known there as “he that de- 
stroyed them which call on this name in Jerusalem.” He was 
a “blasphemer, a persecutor and injurious.” He “persecuted the 
Church of God”—*persecuted the Church of God and wasted 
ng 

In the midst of this bloody work suddenly he becomes a 
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Christian. While in the act of searching for Christians, he him- 
self is found of Christ. Those zealous Jews with whom he was 
about to dip his hands anew in blood, for a time stupefied at the 
sudden change in their leader, finally take counsel to kill him. 
Outcast by his friends, suspected at first and rejected by his 
former enemies, he perseveres. Becoming the most ardent and 
aggressive of all the Christians, from being chief of the perse- 
cutors we see him chief of the persecuted. He abandons the 
law, and glories only in the hateful cross. He travels through- 
out his own country making converts, and then, impatient of 
limitation, thrice traverses foreign lands in the midst of innu- 
merable dangers, and becomes the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
—*“showing in his whole career a singleness of purpose and an 
energy of devotion that have no parallel in history.” (T. W. 
Chambers.) He declares himself willing not only to be bound 
for the sake of the once despised Nazarene, but even to die for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. His willingness often tested, finally 
he is martyred at Rome under Nero, (see Kurtz’s Ch. Hist. vol. 
1., p. 43; Milman’s Hist. Christianity, p. 187; Coffin’s Chris- 
tian Fathers, p. 88; Schaff-Herz. Enc. vol. 1, p. 1771, etc), 
leaving to the world a body of writings that have had even 
more effect on its history than had his life. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider that remarkable 
conversion it its relation to Christian Evidence. But before ex- 
amining the record, it becomes us to inquire concerning its au- 
thenticity. Fortunately, the task isasimple one. It so happens 
that almost all the direct references to the event are contained 
in the Acts and the epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians ; 
those in the epistles being brief, and serviceable only in corrob- 
orating the three detailed accounts given in the Acts. Now 
there are no other books in the Bible so universally attested as 
just these, even by the bitterest enemies of Christianity. As 
for the epistles mentioned, they, (with the letter to the Romans) 
“are viewed by the most advanced critics as authentic, and as 
having been really written by St. Paul in the course of his third 
missionary journey.” (Dean J. S. Howson, in Evidential Con- 
clusions from the Four Greater Epis. of St. Paul). Renan speaks 
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of them as “incontestable and uncontested,” and adds that “the 
most severe critics, such as Christian Baur, accept them without 
objection.” (Saint Paul, pp. 5,6. But see also Gore’s Bamp- 
ton Lec. app. note, 18.) 

But it is with the Acts that we are almost wholly concerned ; 
and here, too, the testimony is complete. An ingenious and con- 
vincing argument on The Authenticity of the Four Gospels is 
built up by Dr. Wace on the sure foundation of the Acts as be- 
ing really the work of Luke, an intimate companion of Paul. 
That is the premise upon which rests the conclusion that the 
four gospels are authentic. Such a writer would naturally be 
sure of his premise. He also is able to refer to the otherwise 
hostile testimony of M. Renan, who says: “One point which 
is beyond question is that the Acts are by the same author as 
the third Gospel. * * I persist in believing that the person 
who finally prepared the Acts is really the disciple of Paul. * * 
One need not stop to prove this proposition, which has never 
been seriously contested. * * We think, therefore, that the 
author of the third Gospel and of the Acts is in all reality Luke, 
the disciple of Paul.” (Pres. Day Tr.) 

Dr. Wace well says: “M. Renan * *_ is no adequate 
witness to the Gospels; but he is a very significant witness as 
to the value of modern critical objections to them.” (See app. 
note 2). 

Having fortified ourselves against the attack of our record, 
let us next examine it. 

Damascus is a famous and beautiful city about a hundred and 
forty miles northeast of Jerusalem, whence it is a five or six 
days’ journey. Famous in Bible story, knit with the history of 
Abraham and David and Solomon, of Naaman and Elisha and 
Saul, it is still what Isaiah called it, “the head of Syria,” and 
justifies Dr. Milman’s name of The Queen of Cities. Moham- 
med was so impressed with its beauty that, turning away, he 
exclaimed: “Man can have but one paradise; mine is fixed 
above.” (See Bib. Museum part 11., vol. 11., p. 82). 

It is in the year 34. (Sch. Herz. Enc. vol. 11, p. 1769. 
Authorized to persecute by the high priest (Ac. 9 : 1), (proba- 
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bly Jonathan the son of Annas), Saul journeys toward this 
earthly paradise, that he may make it a hell for the Christians 
in it. About noon (Ac. 22:6; 26: 13), of a certain day, as 
he draws near the city, (Ac. 9 : 3), he is struck down in the face 
of a mighty light, surpassing in brightness even the glare of 
the Eastern sun at midday. (Ac. 26:13). His companions 
also are struck speechless. (Ac.9:7; 26:14). Terrified and 
trembling, he hears a voice from heaven saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks.” (Ac. 26:14. See app. note 
3). Immediately recognizing the presence of the supernatural, 
the stricken man inquires, “Who art thou, Lord?” (Ac. 26:15). 
And the answer comes, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : 
(see app. note 4), for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both of these things 
which thou has seen, and of those things in the which I will ap- 
pear unto thee; delivering thee from the people, and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheri- 
tance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in me. 
(Ac. 26: 15-18). Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be 
told thee what thou must do.” (Ac. 9 : 6). 

Saul rose a blind man, and was led into the city, where he 
remained three days without food or drink. In the meantime 
the Lord had appeared in a vision to his Damascene servant, 
Ananias, who under other circumstances might have fallen in the 
purposed persecution, and commanded him, at first afraid, to go 
unto Paul in the house of Judas in the street called Straight,— 
“for behold, he prayeth!” In like manner Saul had been pre- 
pared for his coming. 

The two men meet. The Christian calls the chief inquisitor 
his brother, and says to him, “The Lord, even Jesus, that ap- 
peared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that 
thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Immediately Saul receives his sight, and is baptized, and 
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strengthened from his fasting. Straightway he proclaims in the 
Damascus synagogues that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
Christian and Jew alike are amazed at the wonderful change— 
a change which, increasing more and more, culminates in Paul 
(see app. note 5), the Saint, whose works time cannot destroy, 
whose words to-day are molding lives and guiding nations. 


II. ARGUMENT FROM THE FACT OF THE CONVERSION. 


The fact of the conversion of Saul is absolutely beyond dis- 
pute. Its certainty is demonstrated by attempts on the part of 
rationalists to explain its cause. They have many times en- 
deavored to undermine the testimony for supernatural interven- 
tion in this conversion; but the fact that it somehow occurred, 
and the main events in Paul’s subsequent career, are conceded 
to be as well authenticated as, for example, the history of 
Charlemagne or of Cromwell. 

For the present we shall not concern ourselves with the na- 
ture of the incident at Damascus. That will be considered later. 
The task that we immediately propose is to see whether the un- 
disputed fact of Saul’s conversion and subsequent career may 
be of any value as evidence for Christianity.. Temporarily con- 
ceding every claim of inimical criticism, out of the facts that 
remain to us our attention is first attracted by 

1. The Suddenness of this Conversion. A young man leaves 
Jerusalem for Damascus, a four or five days’ journey. He is 
notorious as a persecutor of the new religion. This very jour- 
ney has bloody inquisition for its aim, and he bears letters from 
the Sanhedrin testifying the esteem in which he is held for his 
work’s sake. Within a few miles of his destination he suddenly 
yields his purpose. Not only so. From that time he himself 
becomes a Christian, promulgating where he had meant to ex- 
terminate. Between the two cities his life course was reversed. 

The effect of this sudden change is greatly heightened when 
we recall 

2. The character of the man. He was independent. This 
characteristic appears at various points in his career—as when 
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he refused to emulate the moderation of Gamaliel, or rebuked 
Peter to his face, or separated himself from Barnabas. He was 
accustomed to form his own conclusions, and to abide by them 
firmly. He was thoughtful and deliberate. We have no indi- 
cations of his acting hastily in matters of any importance. All 
his writings give evidence of deep and calm reflection. He was 
withal inquisitive. He had the enthusiasm of a scientist for 
new phases of thought, and for a full investigation of them in 
all their bearings. We may be sure that he would satisfy him- 
self concerning every new religious phenomenon that might at- 
tract his attention. And it is here important to remember that 
he had access to direct means of information concerning Jesus. 
His subsequent companion, Luke, could write as one that had 
had “perfect understanding” of the human history of Jesus 
“from the very first.” Saul, a contemporary citizen of Jerusa- 
lem, and a devout Jew, had the best means of information con- 
cerning Christ and his teaching. But note further that he had 
been strongly prejudiced against the new faith—by birth, train- 
ing, temperament, and experience. He was born a Pharisee, 
and trained to be exceeding zealous for the old system so in- 
veighed against by the new. His ardent temperament caused 
him to go further than his teachers; while his experience, as 
already pointed out, caused him to be very bitter in his antag- 
onism to the essential principles of the iconoclastic faith. 

3. It is interesting to observe the absence of known external 
cause for his conversion. Conceding for the moment the scrip- 
tural narrative to be incorrect, we are aware of no cause ade- 
quate to bring about so sudden a change in such a man. Here 
we are quite in the dark. The source of the transformation that 
took place on the Damascus road is veiled and inexplicable. 
This more clearly appears in view of 

4. The absence of motive. There was absolutely no human 
inducement that he should take this step, even from the disciples 
to whom he would join himself. Three years after (see Milman’s 
His. Christianity, pp. 156, 157), his conversion, they are still 
mistrustful of him. “When Saul was come to Jerusalem, he 
assayed to join himself to the disciples: but they were all afraid 
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of him, and believed not that he was a disciple.” (Acts 9 : 26). 
He gave up high position for one of reproach, ignominy, perse- 
cution, poverty, and death. And this knowingly. He had in- 
timation from the very beginning that he should suffer much for 
the sake of the kingdom of God. How that intimation was 
verified is seen in the partial but terrible record of his sufferings: 
(2 Cor. 11 : 23-28.) Labors abundant, stripes above measure, 
frequent imprisonments, in deaths oft. “Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false breth- 
ren; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Beside 
those things that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, 
the care of all the churches.” All this, remember, in exchange 
for high social position, learned leisure, handsome emolument, 
and the leadership of men. 

5. Such an act was necessarily accompanied by a complete 
transformation both in opinions and character. “That Saul of 
Tarsus, once a Pharasaic zealot and bitter opponent of Chris- 
tianity, should be changed into a Christian, and such a Chris- 
tian, not merely a believer in Jesus as the Christ, but entering 
with all the enthusiasm of a passionate nature, and all the logi- 
cal consistency of a powerful intellect, into the universal aspect 
of Christ’s teaching, treating that which had once been every- 
thing to him, the law, as nothing, and insisting that in Christ 
is no distinction between Jew and Gentile, but only a new hu- 
manity, is a remarkable phenomenon.” (Dr. A. B. Bruce, “E. 
C. Baur,” p. 19). The change in his character is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that he wrote the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, in which a quondam inquisitor makes love to be 
“the greatest thing in the world.” 

6. But above ail these other considerations we would set the 
remarkable work accomplished. It is here possible to cast only 
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a very rapid glance at Paul’s wonderful career, so well known 
that it is but necessary to recall attention to it. 

His evangelizing labors began immediately after his conver- 
sion. Straightway, through all the Damascene synagogues, to 
the amazement of Christian and Jew alike, his eloquent voice 
proclaimed the Gospel of Jesus. The lessons learned at the 
feet of Gamaliel, his Pharisaic lore, his rabbinical researches, 
were not valueless now; he turned all his acquisitions to the 
very best account, using the varied intellectual treasure of years 
to press home the doctrine of the Scripture. His one grand 
lesson was that Jesus of Nazareth was the true Messiah; the 
Yaveh-Christ, promised and expected since Eden. With his 
multiplied proofs, with that logic in which he was so notable a 
master, Paul “confounded the Jews,” “proving that this is the 
very Christ.” Dwelling for a season in Arabia, he afterwards 
resumed his preaching with renewed aggression. Great power 
accompanied his words. He had an errand for the whole wide 
world. After preaching the doctrine of the murdered Stephen 
in Jerusalem, he turns next to Antioch, and then to his old 
home at Tarsus. To the erudite heathen scholars there, he came 
as a man able to argue with them on their own ground. Inthe 
synagogue where as a boy he had worshiped, he proclaimed that 
the hope of the Jews had been realized in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Subsequently joining himself to Barnabas, he becomes the first 
and greatest foreign missionary. Henceforth his life is a won- 
derful panorama. Scene after scene of strange diversity rolls 
before us. Here goes Paul through the streets of a city, the 
mob filling the air with their adulation; in another hour he is 
beaten uncondemned, and cast into prison. One moment the 
eager multitude hail him as the god Mercury, and run with oxen 
and garlands to offer sacrifice; the next shifting scene shows us 
his mangled body, dragged for dead outside the riotous city. 
(Summarized from Saints and Sinners of the Bible, ch. xx1x) 
He stands a freeman on Mars Hill in Athens to instruct the an- 
cient agnostics ; at a later day, in Rome, rejoicing in his bonds, 
he is chained each morning to a different soldier of the guard, 
until he can cay, “I have preached the Gospel of Christ through- 
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out the whole praetorian guard.” In Damascus and Jerusalem 
and Tarsus; in Cyprus, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe and Cilicia ; in 
Lycaonia, Galatia, Troas, Philippi, Thessalonica and Berea; in 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Caesarea, Macedonia, Malta, Spain 
(see app. note 6), and Rome,—wherever his mission calls him, 
and wherever his lot is cast, his one aim is to preach Christ and 
him crucified. No life was ever more crowded with labor, mir- 
aculous in its multiplicity ; no life was ever more wholly concen- 
trated in its consecration to the one thing. Nor has any other 
human life so impressed itself not only on its own time, but also 
on the ages that were to be. The unique efficiency of his la- 
bors, considered in the light of what we know of his past, de- 
mands attention as pointing to some directing and inspiring 
power more than human. (See 2 Cor. 11 : 23 and app. note 7). 
Nor is it to be forgot that he himself worked literal miracles, 
(see Acts 13 : 11; 14: 10; 15:12; 16:18; 19: 11, 12; 
20:10; 28: 5), which, unless disproved, are in themselves 
very real testimonies to the divinity of the Gospel to which he 
was so thoroughly devoted. 

What other man has ever left such a correspondence as did 
Paul? Read his letters, and say whether he could have written 
them unaided. Not to speak of their wonderful qualities of an- 
alysis and logic, they furnish a full and fresh development of the 
merely outlined doctrines of the Gospels. (See app. note 8.) To 
deny the inspiration of the epistles of Paul is virtually to deny 
the inspiration of any part of the Bible; while to confess the 
writer's inspiration is simply to accept the most reasonable ex- 
planation of the production of a work so harmonious, so admir- 
ably perfect, by a man whose whole training had led him to be- 
lieve the directly opposite, whose earlier days had been incarna- 
dined with the blood of Christian martyrs. 

The attention is thus briefly called to the bare facts in the 
case. A thoughtful, independent man of strong character, with 
bitter prejudices, and with every opportunity for investigating the 
new doctrine, is suddenly changed from persecutor to apostle. 
There is no visible cause for this change, nor is any motive ap- 
parent. Indeed, there was seemingly every reason why the step 
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should not be taken. But it was done, and then follows an ab- 
solute transformation of this strong man both in opinions and in 
character; while the succeeding years of his life are filled with 
manifold labors of a most marvelous efficiency, extending and 
even widening in influence to this very day. We ask, How is 
this to be explained? Can any similar instance be cited outside 
of Christianity? But within the precincts of this religion, the 
incident is but the chief of many, constantly recurring even in 
these modern times, each of which reduplicates in greater or less 
degree the testimony of the converted Saul. 

Finally, what does this testimony amount to? 1. It shows 
us God manifesting his power in man as he manifests it nowhere 
else. It sets his seal and signet on the religion of the Nazarene. 
It certifies Christianity as the divine religion. 2. It shows us 
also the chosen Saul entrusted with the writing of letters. In 
these epistles we have'the revelation made in the days when 
God was using that man. The revelation is in every sense sy- 
nonymous with Christianity ; so much so that a complete his- 
tory of Christ and his teaching may be found here without the 
assistance of the Gospels. (See for an interesting tabulation, 
Godet’s The Authenticity of the Four Principal Epistles of Saint 
Paul, pp. 42, 43). This especially accredited ambassador gives 
us a new message from the King, but upon comparison we find 
it completely verifies and fully develops that proclaimed by one 
who had called himself the King’s Son. 

In the fact of Saul’s conversion, and in the facts that grew out 
of it, the religion of Jesus receives complete and convincing 
confirmation. 


Il. ARGUMENT FROM THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CONVERSION. 


Great as is the evidential value from the fact of Saul’s con- 
version and subsequent career, there remains to us an as yet un- 
touched source of testimony. We shall now consider the nature 
of the event. 

To deny the miraculous character of this conversion is in itself 
a very serious task. For it involves impeachment of the credi- 
bility of the best authenticated books of the Bible, and through 
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it of both the New and the Old Testaments, of the Christian re- 
ligion itself. In view of the remarkable success with which the 
Gospel! has previously encountered the most powerful hostility, 
this is an undertaking to which few thoughtful men have cared 
to address themselves. And they are moreover aware that the 
entire burden of proof lies with the attacking party. We stand 
only on the defensive. The apologetic value will be undimin- 
ished so long as the narrative is not distinctly proved to be false. 

But let us bear distinctly in mind that the evidence hitherto 
presented is unimpeachable. Whatever valid conclusions may 
have been drawn from our treatment of the subject up to the 
present point, can in no wise be invalidated by an attack di- 
rected against the supernatural element in the conversion. We 
have quite dismissed one division of the argument, and we have 
no call to defend it against assault, simply because it is a for- 
tress that has never been assaulted. 

The few scholars that have dealt with this subject from hostile 
motives, have been sensible of the serious consequences in which 
they were not unlikely to involve themselves, and therefore their 
attacks have been indirect. Instead of plainly questioning the 
honest intent of the author of the Acts, and openly inveighing 
against the narrative, they have sheathed their swords in “the- 
ories.” Of these there are three. 

1. The metaphorical theory. We need not spend much time 
here. Zeller, (“Acts,” vol 1., p. 289,) and at one time Christian 
Baur, (“Paul,” vol. 1., p. 76,) treated the narrative in the Acts as 
a “translation into the language of historical fact of the figura 
tive expressions of the manifestation of Christ to the soul, and 
the consequent change from spiritual darkness to light.” (Enc. 
Brit., art. Paul.) They tell us that Paul was a persecutor; there 
is no doubt at all about that; and somehow he was converted— 
in the vicinity of Damascus. Of course he had been in total 
darkness hitherto; but now the darkness vanishes, and the sud- 
den influx of spiritual illumination is like the brightness of a 
great light—a well chosen metaphor! Saul “fell to the earth ;” 
that is, he was overwhelmed utterly. And, to tell the truth, he 
did not hear a voice at all; it is only the presence of God in his 
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conscience that he is speaking of; it was a wordless, blood- 
less battle in the heart—a heart that had for a long time been 
goading him for his evil ways. And the “men that journeyed 
with him,”—to be sure, we are told in the Acts that they heard 
a voice, but then that is some sort of metaphor too. Perhaps 
Saul’s conversion aroused the still small voices of their own ob- 
durate consciences. As for Paul’s continued blindness (after the 
great spiritual illumination !), and his subsequent intercourse with 
Ananias,—but why devote more time to such absurdities? The 
theory, if it may be called by so dignified a name, carries false- 
hood on its face. But if we were inclined to treat it seriously, the 
discussion would carry us far beyond the present theme. For 
such methods of interpretation attack the entire Bible, and miake 
ita mythology. The New Testament is at best an allegory, 
and Christ is “the Buddha of Galilee.” (An expression of the 
novelist Ouida, employed in the North-American Review, 1891.) 
A sorry sheathing of swords, forsooth! (See app. note 9.) 

2. Ammon, Winer, Ewald, Renan, and others, have fathered 
the naturalistic theory. 

The critics would take us back to the death of Stephen. The 
young man Saul beholds with awe the conviction, patience and 
fortitude of the martyr. He is deeply impressed. Although he 
continues from force of circumstances in his habit of persecution, 
the seeds have been sown; the fires are burning slowly, silently, 
but surely. A little more and they will flame. On this perse- 
cuting journey to Damascus, his mind is violently excited. 
Anyhow, he is a man of passionate nature, and such natures 
easily fly from one belief to the opposite. When at one ex- 
treme, they are never far from the other. They are half ready 
to love what they hate. And Paul, remember, is not sure that 
he is not withstanding a work of God. He is kicking against 
the pricks. At certain moments he seems to see the sweet face 
of the Master looking on him with tender reproach. Tales of 
apparitions of Jesus, which the disciples had told, occur to him. 
He draws near the city. The odious role of an executioner be- 
comes more and more insupportable. The fires are ready to 
blaze. He appears to have had inflamed eyes, perhaps incipi- 
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ent ophthalmia. Sudden fevers are an incident of journeys in 
that region. One will be suddenly struck down, plunged into 
darkness, a darkness traversed by flashes of light, where he will 
see images traced on the black background. It is not unlikely 
that there was a thunder-storm. The strongest minds are dis- 
mayed by the roar of tempests on the side of Mount Hermon. 
Jews looked on thunder as the voice of God; on lightning, as 
the flame of God. (Even some orthodox commentators speak of 
natural thunder and lightning in this occurrence. See A. Clarke 
on Acts 9: 3). Paul thought that what he heard in his own 
heart was the voice of the storm. It was a feverish delirium, 
caused by a sunstroke or by ophthalmia. The poor man now 
fancied himself to see Jesus, and hear his voice. The thought of 
Stephen flashed before him: “he saw himself covered with his 
blood.” The flames have burst their bounds. All that after- 
wards occurred in connection with Ananias was another series 
of hallucinations and delusions. Ananias spoke gently to him, 
laid his hands on him. He was calmed. He believed himself 
healed; “and, the malady being entirely nervous, he was.” 
(Fisher’s summary of Renan, in Gr. of Theistic and Chr. Belief, 
ch. xi.) 

This is a jumble. But let us pick it apart and examine it. 

First, there is the idea that the conversion of Paul began at 
the martyrdom of Stephen. And such a view is not without its 
supporters among Christian scholars, such as Neander, Olshau- 
sen, Stanley, Farrar, and Schaff. (See also Dr. A. T. Pierson’s 
Heights of the Gospel, p. 10). Conybeare and Howson seem 
to favor the idea from “a poetic standpoint,” whatever that may 
mean. Augustine said, “.S2 Stephanus non orasset, ecclesia Paul- 
um non haberet.” But what does the Bible itself say? In the 
opening verses of the eighth chapter of the Acts we read, “And 
Saul was consenting unto his (Stephen’s) death. And at that 
time there was a great persecution. * * And devout men 
carried Stephen to his burial. ° . As for Saul, he made 
havoc of the Church, entering into every house, and haling men 
and women, committed them to prison.” We see no sign here 
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_ of any ‘fires,’ save the fierce flames of persecution. And note 
also Acts 9:1: “Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” The emphatic 
‘yet’ (€72) is intended to note the remarkable fact, that up to this 
moment his blind persecuting rage burfed as fiercely as ever. 
(Jamieson, Fausset and Brown under Acts ix.) Bengel’s note 
on this word ‘yet’ is, “Thus, in the utmost fervor of sinning, was 
he laid hold of and converted.” That Stephen’s address, or the 
spectacle of his death, softened Paul, that it inclined him to 
think favorably of the Christian faith, that it produced anything 
but a more resolute determination to root it out, as a pestilential 
heresy, his whole conduct, from that time up to the moment when 
the manifestation of Jesus took place, conclusively disproves. 
(Jamieson, Fausset and Brown, under Acts ix.) Up to that mo 
ment his feeling towards Jesus of Nazareth was that of unmixed 
hatred. (Ibid.) Says Woldemar Schmidt: “Paul’s own testi- 
mony (1 Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13; Phil. 3 : 5) forbids the thought 
that a psychological preparation had been going on in Paul's 
mind through * * _ the speech and calmness of Stephen.” 
(Sch.-Herz., art. ‘Paul.’)_ And Milman, (Hist. of Christianity, 
Book 11., ch. 1): “The zeal with which Paul urged on the sub- 
sequent persecution showed that the death of Stephen had made, 
as might have been expected, no influential impression upon a 
mind so capable, unless blinded by zeal, of appreciating its moral 
sublimity. The commission from the Sanhedrin, to bring in 
safe custody to Jerusalem such of the Jews of Damascus as had 
embraced Christianity, implies their unabated reliance on his 
fidelity. The national confidence which invested him in this 
important office, the unhesitating readiness with which he ap- 
pears to have assumed it, in a man of his apparently severe in- 
tegrity and unshaken sense of duty, imply, in all ordinary human 
estimation, that he had in no degree relaxed from that zeal which 
induced him to witness the execution of Stephen * * without 
commiseration.” 

The proposition that Paul’s conversion began with the martyr- 
dom of Stephen is far from being proved. 

The only scriptural passage quoted as favoring the naturalistic 
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theory is the expression, “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
goads.” (Acts 26:14, R. V.) These words are said to “imply 
three things: that Saul was at this time subject to certain influ- 
ences tending to turn him from the course which he had chosen; 
that he was resisting those influences; that such resistance in- 
volved some struggle on his part.” (The Thinker, Apr. '93). 
But such an interpretation is wholly arbitrary. As a matter of 
fact, the expression in question is a proverb, existing as such not 
only in substance, but in the same words, both in Latin and in 
the Greek. entron signifies an ox-goad, a piece of pointed iron 
stuck in the end of a stick, with which the ox is urged on when 
drawing the plow. The origin of the saying seems to have been 
that sometimes a restive ox kicks back against the goad, which 
yet continues to advance, while only the ox is injured; hence 
the moral that it is useless to resist the irresistible. The pro 
verb is employed in this sense by Euripides, A2schylus, Pindar, 
Terence, and Ovid. (See Clarke’s Commentary on Acts ix.) 
The Japanese say, “To spit in the face of the wind.” So, as 
Fisher says, (Manual of Chr. Evidences, ch. xiv.), The expres- 
sion does not imply, or even remotely suggest, the presence in 
Paul’s mind of compunction or inward opposition to the work in 
which he was engaged. .It signified that he was embarked in a 
futile enterprise—one that would not avail to crush the cause of 
Christ, but would, the longer he persevered in it, harm himself 
the more. 

Thus the attempt to bolster up the naturalistic theory with 
Bible passages fails. And not only so, but here, as in the ques- 
tion of the effect of Stephen’s death on Paul, the Scriptures, far 
from favoring the idea, tell us positively that the expression 
which last concerned us could not at all have the meaning cer- 
tain critics would assign to it. Else what should we have to 
think of the apostie’s declaration, that his persecution was for- 
given him, because he “did it ignorantly, and in unbelief’? (1 
Tim. 1: 13). Could a man truthfully use such language of a 
period when his conscience was dll the while sorely pricking 
him? And more: could he in any sense honestly voice the 
very emphatic assertion, “/ verily thought with myself that | 
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ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth ?” (Acts 26:9). It would seem rather as if the old man, 
deeply pained now at thought of the bloody work of his youth, 
(see app. note 10), could solace himself only with the reflection 
that in those mistaken days there were, at least, no twinges of 
his conscience, no questionings, no self-reproach as to the right- 
eousness of the work he did. “I verily thought with myself.” 
Here, as elsewhere, the Bible defends itself. “The assumption 
of previous doubts and of remorseful feelings is not only without 
historical warrant, but is distinctly in the teeth of Paul’s own as- 
sertions.” (Fisher’s Grounds, p. 169). “The notion that Paul 
was trying to drown the rebukes of conscience is a pure fiction, 
contradicted by Paul’s own declarations and by all the facts in 
the case. There was no place, then, for hallucination, an imag- 
inary sight of the reproving look of Jesus, and a hearing of re- 
proaches from his voice. The superstructure falls with the foun- 
dation on which it is laid.” (Ib., p. 310). 

Passing from the consideration of M. Renan’s exegetics, let 
us see what may be said of his psychology. “Natures like 
Paul’s fly from one belief to the opposite. When at one ex- 
treme, they are never far from the other. They are almost ready 
to love what they hate.” We cannot believe that M. Renan 
every seriously entertained such opinions. Perhaps he was be- 
trayed by the heat of argument; perhaps he was only amusing 
himself. Let us busy ourselves a moment with his propositions. 
Apply them, for instance, to Luther—whose resemblance to St. 
Paul is in many respects so striking. His natyre was of the 
same sort as Paul’s. Therefore, at the moment when he stood 
before the Emperor and hurtled out his “Here I stand,” he was 
quite near flying to Rome to kiss the Pope’s toe. When his 
whole soul was tingling with his newly found elixir, “The just 
shall live by faith,” he was just on the point of investing in in- 
dulgences. When he nailed the Reformation to the church door, 
he was “almost ready” to embrace Tetzel and all his brood. 
Renan would have Luther 4nd Paul continually oscillating be- 
tween the old and the new, works and faith, the Law and the 
the Gospel. How unfortunate for this new psychology that in 
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the course of years neither once rebounded from the strange 
“extreme” to which their “natures” had impelled them. 

As if angry with Paul for not conforming to the requirements 
of this theory, M. Renan insults him. He denies him common 
sense. Under his breath he calls him a fool. Paul takes an at- 
tack of ophthalmia for a revelation of God. He sees the light- 
ning, and falls down blind before Thor. He hears the thunder, 
construes it into articulate speech, and answers back. After- 
wards, he gladly permits himself to be cured by a faith-doctor 
whom he had intended to kill. And from that time on he be- 
comes a man of sound sense, a skilled historian, a keen logician! 
Thus does M. Renan act the part of an apologist for the apostle 
Paul. It is unfortunate that he does not explain the subsequent 
vision of Ananias, and Paul’s counterpart of it (Acts 9 : 12), 
with the same lucidity. 

3. This brings us to the viston theory,—which is not only sim- 
ilar in structure to that just considered, but rests also upon the 
same assumption ; namely, that alterative influences had infused 
themselves into Saul’s mind through the death of Stephen and 
other like circumstances, so that he was really a Christian be- 
fore his conversion (sic), having fought his way to faith through 
divers spiritual conflicts. .The manifestation of Christ was a 
mere subjective experience. The occurrence was simply an ec- 
static condition of Saul’s own mind. The “vision” was “an ap- 
pearance of his own faith rising out of his own soul.” (Sch.- 
Herz. Enc., art. “Paul.”) 

Professor Fisher (Grounds of Chr. Belief, p. 310), has well 
said that even if the event be considered a “vision” in the or- 
dinary sense of the term in the New Testament, yet its reality 
would not be disproved, unless it were first assumed that God 
could not or would not thus communicate with men. But there 
is not even this ground for the rationalistic hypothesis to re- 
treat to. 

We have already seen how little weight attaches to the as- 
sumption that silent influences favorable to Christianity were at 
work in Paul prior to the event near Damascus. Whatever has 
been said on this score in the discussion of the naturalistic the- 
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ory applies with equal force here. Since we know that the as- 
sumptions of the vision hypothesis are without warrant in fact, 
we have only to adduce positive proof against it. 

It is true that Paul refers to various visions occurring subse- 
quently to his conversion. (See Acts 9:12; 16:9; 17:9; 
22:17; 23: 11,12; 27: 10, 22, 23.) + But he distinctly rec- 
ognized these visions to be something quite different from an 
affection of the senses; (see Acts 12:9 and 2 Cor. 12: 1) 
whereas it is positively affirmed by two of his associates that 
Paul had actually seen’ Jesus. When Ananias came to visit 
him, he said, “The Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in 
the way as thou camest, hath sent me.” “The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his will, and 
see that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. 
For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of what thou hast 
seen and heard.” When Barnabas introduced Paul to the apos- 
tles, he “declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the 
way, and that he had spoken to him.” 

Paul himself “to his dying day never ceased to believe and to 
preach that he had ‘seen Jesus Christ.’ ” (Inc. Brit., Dr. Hatch). 
“In his writings in general he is careful to assert the reality of 
his apostleship, as conferred by immediate appointment. * * 
In the Epistle to the Galatians, when he has to maintain 4zs 
gospel as being “he gospel, we find the precision which marks 
the language of one who knows what insinuations he has to 
negative: ‘Paul, an Apostle, not of men (an avOpw@nwr,) 
neither dy man (6i avOp@rov,) but dy (bia) Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father, who raised him from the dead.’ He declares 
himself to have been placed, not originally from men, nor medi- 
ately by any man’s ministry, but by the very hand of Christ, in 
the chair from which his instructions are delivered.” (Bernard’s 
Prog. of Doctrine, Lec. Iv., p. 110.) 

But the opening words of the fifteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians are absolutely conclusive. The apostle is giving the 
Church at Corinth proof of the resurrection. He tells them how 
Christ was afterwards “seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, * * 
of above five hundred brethren at once, * * of James; then 
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of all the apostles. And last of all he was seen of me also.” 
Here he distinguishes that sight from visions, and ranks it with 
that direct perception of Jesus which the apostles had. That 
one interview stood by itself. “It was objective, a disclosure to 
the senses. It was such a perception of Christ, that his resur- 
rection was proved by it,—a fact with which the resurrection of 
believers is declared to be indissolubly connected.” (Fisher's 
“Grounds,” p. 169. See 1 Cor. 1§ : 12-21.) Woldemar 
Schmidt says (Sch.-Herz. Enc., art. “Paul”) that Mangold has 
very justly called this passage (1 Cor. 15 : 8) the “Achilles heel” 
of the so-called vision hypothesis. Pierced by the Sword of the 
Spirit, it falls before the truth of God’s Word. 


IV. CONCLUSION. 


We have now briefly reviewed the several theories proposed 
as substitutes for the biblical explanation of Saul’s conversion as 
interpreted in its plain and literal sense. We have found them 
each to be seriously defective and inadequate. It becomes us 
therefore to observe whether there may not be stronger reasons 
for adhering to the simple scriptural statement than these assail- 
ants would have us suppose. 

In considering the apologetic value of the conversion of Saul, 
we are ourselves fulfilling, however humbly, the divine directions 
assigned to himself at Damascus; for it was his first allotted 
duty to witness to those things that had happened to him on 
that famous journey. We have already heard Ananias saying to 
him, “Thou shalt be his witness unto al! men of what thou hast 
seen and heard.” Christ himself declared a distinct purpose in 
that miraculous conversion; and what was it ?—“for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister and a witness * * of these 
things which thou hast seen,” etc. Paul was not neglectful of 
those instructions. He was continually fulfilling them, and so 
making direct use of the miraculous circumstances of his con- 
version as powerful evidence for Christianity. This purpose is 
of itself sufficient to give a reason why, if the word may be em- 
ployed, God was at such pains to convert Saul. Doubtless it 
was a miracle worked under the same divine laws and for the 
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same divine reasons that determined the miracles of Christ's 
earthly ministry. It would even seem that some such miracle 
as this was almost logically necessary to complete and close the 
great series of the miracles of Christ. He had demonstrated 
his divine power in many varied ways during his stay on earth. 
But in his crucifixion his disciples had received a shock that 
could be relieved and interpreted only by the marvel of his 
resurrection. Then, after forty days of interrupted sojourn with 
them, he leaves again, declaring himself about to resume the 
throne he had for a time renounced. What more fitting crown 
to this magnificent structure of lavish proof and confirmation, 
so worthy of a God, than that, from his seat of power on the 
right hand of the Father, Jesus should once draw aside the veil 
and let his disciples see that to the glorious end it was even as 
he had told them? It sounds almost like an exalted echo of the 
message, “Tell his disciples that he goeth before you. There 
shall ye see him, as he said unto you.” The Son of Man is re- 
vealed enthroned in power, in complete and majestic fulfilment 
of his highest claims. 

The evidential value of this revelation is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that it was bestowed upon Christ's bitterest enemy, and 
that with such convincing force as to transform him into an 
apostle. Its effect upon the minds of men is doubtless far 
greater than if Peter and James and John had been lifted again 
upon the mount, and allowed to glimpse the court of their as- 
cended Lord, to hear his words. The messenger of peace and 
assurance to disciples, of amazed conviction to unbelievers, is 
the bloody Saul. 

But apart from such considerations, it is easily evident that 
the conversion of this man was in itself of sufficient importance 
to the newly founded Church to warrant a direct and miraculous 
interposition of divine power. 

“Without St. Paul, or some one like him imbued with Gentile 
culture, the Christion religion could hardly have extended itself 
beyond Palestine.” (W. E. Ball, LL. D., Contemporary Review, 
Aug. 1891—*St. Paul and the Roman Law.”) Says Milman, 
(History of Christianity, Book 11, ch. 1): “No event in Christian 
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history * * would so demand, if the expression may be 
used, the divine intervention as the conversion of St. Paul. 
Paul was essentially necessary to the development of the Chris- 
tian scheme. * * To propagate Christianity in the enlight- 
ened West, where its most expensive, at least most permanent 
conquests were to be made, to emancipate it from the trammels 
of Judaism, a man was wanting of larger and more compre- 
hensive views, of higher education and more liberal accomplish- 
ments. Such an instrument for its momentous scheme of be- 
nevolence to the human race Divine Providence found in Saul 
of Tarsus. Born in the Grecian and commercial town of Tar- 
sus, where he had acquired no inconsiderable acquaintance with 
Grecian letters and philosophy, but brought up in the most cel- 
ebrated school of Pharisaic learning, that of Gamaliel, for which 
purpose he had probably resided long in Jerusalem ; having in- 
herited * * the valuable privilege of Roman citizenship, 
(see Dr. Ball's article), yet with his Judaism in no degree weak- 
ened by his Grecian culture, Saul stood, as it were, on the con- 
fines of both regions, qualified beyond all men to develop a sys- 
tem which should unite Jew and Gentile under one more har- 
monious and comprehensive faith, * * Nothing less than 
some occurrence of the most extraordinary and unprecedented 
character could have arrested so suddenly, and diverted so com- 
pletely from its settled purpose, a mind of so much strength, 
and, however of vivid imagination, to all appearance very su- 
perior to popular superstition.” 

Nor should we once lose sight of the fact that Paul's work for 
the Church did by no means terminate with his personal min- 
istry. He was to be an instrument in the publishing of God's 
written word. No less than thirteen books of the New Testa- 
ment are from his hand,—books that are, as we have seen, of 
prime importance in making up the Christian system of doctrine. 
Is not the man chosen for such great things as these worth a 
miracle ? 

We go still further. So important was the work Paul had to 
do in the upbuilding of the infant Church, that manifest divine 
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guidance was in his case continuous. The baring of the arm of 
the Lord in his conversion was but the first in a long series of 
revelations for his personal direction and protection as the great 
witness to the Gentiles. Even if the assailants should once suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the testimony for the miraculous character 
of Paul’s conversion, it would be only to find themselves con- 
fronted with other episodes in his life that would require many 
renewed attacks in order that his career might be deprived of its 
evidential value along these lines. Bernard (Prog. Doc. in N. 
T. lec. iv) says that not only his conversion, but also his educa- 
tion, commission, direction, were undertaken by Christ himself. 
After citing the incidents of Damascus, the learned writer shows 
that Paul’s subsequent history is marked by the the same divine 
intervention given at every step which might involve the doubt 
whether it were of Paul or of Christ. When his soul clave to 
the ministry among his own people, he was forced from it by 
the words of Jesus, who appeared unto him in a vision. (Acts 
22:17, 18, 21). When he had fixed himself at Antioch, the 
Spirit “separates” himself and Barnabas for another work. 
When he would have confined himself to the Eastern continent, 
and turned, in his contemplated circuit, first to Asia, and then 
to Bithynia, “the Spirit suffered him not,” but called him to 
Europe instead. Again, in Corinth, the Lord’s own voice di- 
rected him to remain as in the headquarters of the Grecian 
world. In Jerusalem, when disheartened and perhaps doubtful 
of the course he had taken, his Master came to assure him of 
the acceptance of his past testimony, and announce the purpose 
that he should bear witness also at Rome; and finally, in the 
shipwreck itself, the declaration of the divine purpose was made 
yet more distinct ; “Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought be- 
fore Czsar.” But not to mention other incidents, what could 
the naturalistic critics say to the miracle in the jail at Philippi 
(Acts 16), or by the fireside at Melita (Acts 28 : 5)? 

Thus a long train of especial revelations of the divine will fol- 
lows that first scene at Damascus; and if it is unquestioned that 
these later manifestations, essentially miraculous, occurred, how 
is it possible to doubt that their antecedent was also a miracle ? 
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Or, if the conversion be attacked, does it not follow, as has 
been intimated, that assault must fall also upon every New Tes- 
tament incident of a miraculous character? The conversion of 
Paul is an integral and essential part of that historical revelation 
to which all the miracles belong. 

There are other points we might dwell upon here, but as this 
paper is already drawing out to too great length, we shall close 
with the confessions of two of the most distinguished rationalistic 
critics, (quoted in Fisher's Grounds of Theistic and Chr. Belief, 
p. 311), to the effect that they, as rationalists, are unable to of- 
fer any satisfactory explanation of Saul’s conversion. Keim ac- 
knowledges the definitive significance of the passage already 
referred to (1 Cor. 15 : 8, with the context), and then actually 
affirms the objective reality of the manifestation of Jesus to 
Paul. “The whole character of Paul; his sharp understanding, 
which was not weakened by his enthusiasm; the careful, cau- 
tious, measured, simple form of his statement; above all, the fa- 
vorable total impression of his narrative, and the mighty echo of 
it in the unanimous, uncontradicted faith of primitive Christen- 
dom,”’—these are the considerations on which Keim rests his 
belief. Baur, at one time ranked with the supporters of the nat- 
uralistic hypothesis, in his later days, however, “did not attempt 
to explain the fact, but left the unsolved problem to other more 
adventurous spirits.” (Dr. A. B. Bruce’s “F. G. Baur,” p. 19). 
He confesses of Paul, that “neither psychological nor dialectical 
analysis can explore the mystery of the act whereby God re- 
vealed to him his Son.” (Das Christenthum d. DreiErsten 
Jahrhh., 2d ed., p. 45—-quoted by Fisher). He even says that 
“in his sudden transformation from the most vehement adver- 
sary into the most resolute herald of Christianity, we can see 
nothing short of a miracle (zwunder).” 

Here we can well afford to leave the arguments for the mirac- 
ulous character of Saul’s conversion. For, the point once con- 
ceded, it is needless to call attention to its evidential value. The 
historical Jesus, enthroned in glory, is the Almighty God. 
APPENDED NOTEs. 

NoTE 1. The highest scholarship puts the date of Saul's 
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conversion at A. D. 34 (see ¢. g. Woldemar Schmidt in Schaff-Herzog 
Enc., vol. 111., p. 1769); and he is spoken of as ‘‘a young man’’ when 
Stephen was stoned. (Acts 7: 58). 

NoTE 2. It may be proper to notice here two apparent discrep- 
ancies in the text. 1, ing: 7 we have the words “stood speechless,”’ 
while in ch. 26: 14 it is said that Paul’s companions ‘fell to the earth.”’ 
DeWette, Meyer, Olshausen, and Humphrey see no need to recon- 
cile the difference, regarding such trifling discrepancies in two accounts 
of such an exciting scene as just what might be expected. But others 
(see Hackett, Webster and Wilkinson, and Lechler) understand the 
word ‘‘stood’’ to mean simply ‘remained,’ according to a sense of the 
word ‘stood’ in Greek and in most other languages. 2, inch. 9:7 we 
have the words ‘‘hearing a voice,’’ whereas in 22: 9 Paul says, ‘they 
heard of the voice.’’ Probably they heard the sound, but not the ar- 
ticulate words. See Jno. 12:29. ‘‘Apparent discrepancies like these, 
in the different narratives of the same scene in one and the same book, 
furnish the strongest confirmation both of the facts themselves and of 
the book which records them.”’ Famieson, Fausset and Brown's Com- 
mentary, under Acts 9. 

NoTE 3. This passage in Acts 9: 4, and to the middle of the 
sixth verse, is there in all likelihood an interpolation from chapter 
26 and from ch. 27: to. It was first inserted by Erasmus from the Latin 
versions, according to Dean Alford, and was retained by Luther, who 
afforded the guide for our own Authorized Version. It is bracketed in 
Stier and Theile’s Receptus, and rejected by the best MSS. of the Vul- 
gate, as also by our own Revised Version and by the best critical schol- 
arship. See Weymouth’s Resultant Text, etc. But there is no ques- 
tion of the text in ch. 26. 

NoTE 4. We are tempted out of our way to remark how strikingly 
this text sets forth the perfect union of Christ with the believer. The 
relation is one of identity. 

Note 5. The change of name. ‘It was customary for Jews 
who were Roman citizens to have two names, a Hebrew and a Latin 
(Acts 12:25; 13: 1—Mark and Simeon); and the use of the Latin 
name Paul, from the Apostle’s visit to Cyprus (Acts 13 : 9), is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that he began to employ it exclusively in his rela- 
tions to extra-Jewish peoples.’’ Sch.-Herz. Enc., art. Paul. See also 
Enc. Brit. 

Note 6. “If as is probable, Spain is desigmated by the 
TO Téppa THS 6t-cews of Clement of Rome (Ep. 5), St. Paul visited 
that country.’’ Fisher's ‘Grounds,’ p. 184. See also chronological ta- 
bles in Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul. 

NoTE 7. ‘There stand out the clear and indisputable facts 
that the persecutor was suddenly transformed into a believer, and 
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that to his dying day he never ceased to believe and to preach that he 
had ‘seen Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

“To doubt, in whatever manner it took place, the divine mission of 
Paul, would be to discard all providential interposition in the design and 
propagation of Christianity.’’ Mil/man’s His. Chris. p. 156. 

Note 8. Weiss says, It is in Paul’s writings “that Christian 
truth first appears as a compact whole.’’ Bid. Theol. of N. T., vol. 
1., p. 275. Bernard, in his Progress of Doctrine in the N. T., would 
make the epistles of Paul superior to the Gospels as a development of 
Christian doctrine. 

Notre 9. But is not this only an instance of the results of 
lax methods of interpretation? Is it not simply the ‘symbol’ idea 
carried to extremes? Might it not be said of the Zwinglian doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper that it regards the words of our Lord as ‘A transla- 
tion into the language of historical fact of the figurative expressions of 
the manifestation of Christ to the soul?’ Let us guard our Lutheran 
methods of interpretation. 

NoTE 10. Reuss holds that Paul’s “view of Christianity de- 
pended inwardly upon his consciousness of the infinite debt which 
he owed to Christ and the Church as the former enemy of both, and of 
the insufficiency of his power ever to cancel that debt.’’ Quoted in Dr. 
E. J. Wolf’s Introduction to Romans. 

Note.—Besides the books referred to in this paper, the following 
works may be cited as bearing directly on the subject of the conversion 
of Saul: Lord Littleton’s Letter to Gilbert West, Esq., or Hore 
Paulinae ; Dickinson’s Religion Teaching by Example, p. 298; Stanley's 
Sermon in the East, p. 63; Binney’s Life and Ministry of Paul, p. 42 
ff.; Barnes's Scenes and Incidents in the Life of Paul, p. 41 ff.; Besser’s 
St. Paul the Apostle, p. 33 ff.; Eadie’s Paul the Preacher, p. 1 ff., Jas. 
Comper Gray's Biblical Museum, part 1., vol. 111.; Thomson’s The 
Land and the Book, etc. 
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ARTICLE V. 


PROPORTIONATE AND SYSTEMATIC GIVING.* 


By REv. JAMEs K. HILty. 


Hackneyed and even commonplace as is the subject assigned 
me, I have not been unmindful of.its very great importance. It 
does not seem to me a matter of so many dollars and cents. 
Great moral principles and experience underlie and grow out of 
it. It is a subject, a doctrine of divine revelation—a purpose of 
God—a method of grace, just as is the most -spiritual truth of 
the Scriptures. It enters into ministerial success, personal 
Christian growth, and weaves along for good, through the whole 
scope of human life, in a manner that magnifies it far above the 
indifferent thing it is too often thought to be. God's greatest 
act, his sublimest revelation to man, is all included in this one 
thought of giving. The divine ideal of the individual Christian, 
and of the collective Church, is largely involved in this thought. 
Executed after God’s method, and inwrought with his Spirit, it 
is the fulfillment of the command which comprehends the whole 
law. 

And while, I am sure, you will grant me, that I could not 
get much inspiration from the novelty of my theme, yet its im- 
portance to you, and its vital relation to every member and to 
every interest of the Church, are unquestioned, and all the more 
must we feel this when we remember that the Church is yet a 
long way from such practical appreciation of the subject as it 
merits. 

God’s great movement toward man contemplates the fulfill- 
ment of his own purpose and the enlargement of his, own chil- 
dren. All methods employed for these great ends are the issue 
of infinite wisdom, and not the least of them is the duty of giv- 
ing. God imparts himself through grace, and then expects man 
to employ his nature and to bring it to a higher growth, after 


*Read at the Southern Conference of the Pittsburg Synod. 
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the method in which they have received it. To be like God is 
the lofty aim and highest reach of grace. But he who would be 
like him must go out in every force of nature in benevolent 
ministry. 

And this manifestation of his nature must be tangible—it 
must be something that in the lower sphere takes from, and in 
the higher sphere adds to. Property is not so great a gift as 
faith, and love, and holiness, and yet it is often greater in the 
human view ; and God has arranged that it be given away, and 
by the bestowal of it for holy uses, we lose the lesser treasure 
and gain the higher. 

It is the divine order, that our benevolence should be con- 
stantly appealed to. God could do without our money ; but 
money is a vital thing in human character and destiny, and we 
cannot do without the blessing, the giving away of it confers. 
It is not because he is poor, that he would have his people give 
but because we are. -So in a large measure, it has pleased him 
to make the success of his kingdom dependent upon earthly 
treasure ; and this is true both of the kingdom in general and of 
the kingdom in the indivdual. 

The divine plan proceeds upon this necessity of giving which 
is peculiar to our constitution; and we are to give that which 
can be accumulated, and enshrined in our affections, and which 
will absorb and enslave man, unless it be given a holy consecra- 
tion. The necessity may not be laid so much in the merit of 
the object, that may appeal to our liberality, as to a great need 
in ourselves, which can be met in no other way than by the ex- 
ercise of this grace. 

God has, therefore, wisely included this law of giving in both 
his Revelation and providence; and we are to apprehend the 
divine appointment, and if we would be true to our calling, we 
must emphasize it. This grace was the great want of the young 
man who came to Christ, and it was this the Saviour required of 
him. “Freely ye have received, freely give,” is the fundamen- 
tal principle in God’s plan, and in the achievement of its great 
results in human character. “He that spared not his own Son, 
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but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things.” 

There could be no salvation for man unless God gave ; and 
now that he has given, there can be no Christian life, no assim- 
ilation to God, unless man exercise himself in the same grace. 

If the Church had now in hand all the treasure necessary for 
the work God designs through her, it would be a calamity. But 
she does not have it in hand, and God does not mean that there 
should be such an accumulation in advance. It is as yet a “Aid 
treasure,” and as the generations come along, they are to dig for 
it, and get the discipline. 

And let us also remember, that the development of this grace 
is not a thing of aday. It is a process, a growth, and must 
have its place in the spiritual development of the whole man. 
It is one jewel in the crown of Christian character, one strain in 
the joy of Christian experience, and one reality in the power of 
a Christian life; and we will only see the beauty of it, and hear 
the music of it, and feel the force of it, when the growth of the 
man is symmetrical and proportionate. 

This brings us to a very important feature in our giving, and 
that is system. No one can succeed in any enterprise in the 
secular world without a plan. In order to do any kind of work 
effectively, there must be method, there must be system. The 
mind and body proceed to successful action only after repeated 
and matured thought, having acquired a clear conception of the 
hindrance to be overcome in the attainment of desired results. 
The man who dispenses with method and plan in action, lives 
for the occasion and has no certainty, no consistency. He is a 
slave of every passing impulse, and he accomplishes but little, if 
anything, in the battle of life. 

And just so in this matter of giving. To act wisely and to 
give acceptably through life, we must have a plan. The apostle 
gave the Corinthian Christians an admirable system, which, if 
adopted by us, can be used with the best advantage to the cause 
of Christ, even in our day: “Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him.” 
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This, indeed, is a noble plan, and noble because it is divine. 
This plan of Paul not only educates in giving, but teaches reg- 
ularity and habit. It is not a contribution to be made at long 
intervals—not annually—not at communion seasons—not on 
the first Sabbath of each month—but on the first day of every 
week. 

And thus it is not a contribution made under some exciting 
circumstances, under heavy pressure, and nothing more done in 
this direction, until again powerfully worked up. Such giving 
is neither intelligent nor liberal. They give from the impulse of 
the moment, and often regret what they have done, and perhaps 
condemn themselves for being so easily duped by the pathos of 
the speaker. Such people remind me of a skeleton of dry bones 
brought into contact with the action of a galvanic battery— 
while the electricity flows, all is motion, but when the circuit is 
cut off, there is a sinking back into the immobility of death. 

Paul does not want money to be collected or forced from the 
brethren under any such violent circumstances. But he wishes 
them to be informed of the needs of Christ’s cause, and then with 
deliberate and cheerful disposition open a “dank of deposit” in 
their homes, and on every Lord's day “lay by as the Lord hath 
prospered” them. 

I honor any minister who in a legitimate way secures a large 
amount for God; but it is humiliating to see a man wrench the 
buttons off another’s coat to get him to give, or to see the 
Church resort to means to increase her revenues, which are not 
simply wanting in wisdom, but in sound morality, and for which 
there is no authority in the New Testament. God is not strait- 
ened, and with him the end never justifies the means, unless the 
means be right as the end. We should scorn and avoid all 
methods upon which with uplifted hand you cannot invoke the 
blessing of God. We do not believe in appealing to men’s 
stomachs in order to reach their hearts and pocket-books ; but 
we do believe in enlightening men’s intellects by the Gospel, in 
order to reach their hearts. Then the Church of Christ will not 
need to go a begging. 

Vor. XXV. No. 3. 46 
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As to the amount—the word of God is plain on that point. 
The plan given by Paul, sets forth not only system, but also the 
amount required. “Let every one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him.” 

If we recognize the kind providence of God in all the com- 
forts and blessings we enjoy, then will we acknowledge our ob- 
ligation to give, in some proportion to his goodness and bounty 
to us. Noone is exempt. All can give something, because 
the Lord has prospered them to some extent, and all are required 
to give according to their prosperity or ability. 

Hence, the amount required is in proportion to the ability. 

Nothing less will satisfy the divine claim, and nothing less should 
ease the conscience of the giver. 
_ But the question naturally arises, “How much am I able to 
give, and how much is expected of me?” When we refer to the 
Old Testament records and read what the pious Jew was re- 
quired to give, we are amazed. In the aggregate it was very 
much more than the famous tenth. They were required to give 
the first fruits of both flocks and fields. In reaping their fields, 
they had to leave the corners and what fell from their hands for 
the poor. Every seventh year the fields were left uncultivated, 
etc. The one tenth was an annual donation to the Levites who 
had no land assigned them. And every fiftieth year, all debts 
were canceled. These benefactions were made to man. Those 
more directly to the Lord, consisted of trespass and peace offer- 
ings, costly sacrifices and gifts of various kinds, all of which 
contributions were made by the pious Jews to man and God, 
and they amounted to about one third of their income. 

But there are those who are ready to say: “We do not live 
under the law of Moses but under Christ; our times and duties 
are different from ancient customs and requirements.” In many 
respects this is true. But hear what the members of the Apos- 
tolic Church did—*“And all that believed were together and had 
all things common, and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men as every man had need.” 

This, however, does not mean a community of goods—that 
they sold all their property and put the proceeds into a common 
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treasury from which they drew support for themselves and fam- 
ilies. For it is evident that some had property and kept it. 
They had their homes, where they lived, entertained strangers, 
labored, engaged in business and prospered. And in contradic- 
tion to the idea of such a community of goods, the Apostle 
writes to Timothy, “If any man provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” Hence, the passage relating to 
the sale of property simply means that these early converts con- 
secrated their possessions to Christ, and then as it became ne- 
cessary, sold parts thereof to get money to give to the cause of 
the Master. 

It must be accepted as the obligation resting upon us at the 
present day, to have the spirit of consecration and liberality 
which was so manifest in the lives of the early Christians. We 
are to give continually and regularly, but in no case are we to 
sell all that we have and give all at once, and thus have nothing 
left, over which we have personal control. “Give as the Lord 
hath prospered you.” 

The rule, then is, “Give according to your ability.” And our 
ability consists in the amount of property possessed, and the in- 
come therefrom, supplemented by additional wages or salary. 
And if this be a tenable position, then the wealthy man must 
give more in proportion to his income than the poor man. For 
instance, the laborer, who may even have a home, but whose in- 
come does not exceed $300 a year, and has a family dependent 
on him, can not be expected to give one third of his income, 
not perhaps one tenth, for all purposes of beneficence. 

And the one whose income is $600 is required to give twice 
as much, all things else being equal, but neither can he be ex- 
pected to give one third—but possibly one tenth—of his income. 
But the rich man whose income may be three, four or five thous- 
and per year, can reasonably be expected to give as much, and 


even more, than did the pious Jews. . 

Is it not a remarkable and sad commentary on our average 
Christianity, that in these times of financial depression, that our 
economy and retrenchment of expenses, begins in our giving to 





. 
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the support of the Church. No sooner do some professing 
Christians find a shortage in their income than they withhold 
all contributions toward beneficence. It reminds me of the boy 
who received two nickels: “One,” said he, “was for candies, and 
the other for the missionaries.” But in his play one was lost; 
and the question arose, which of the two was lost. It was per- 
plexing to the lad, and might have been answered sooner by 
some older Christians. With one hand in the empty pocket, 
and looking anxiously at the remaining nickel, he struggled to 
the solution: “Tommy has lost the missionaries’ nickel.” That 
is frequently the conclusion in the Church. It is not that men 
have lost everything and are too poor to give anything, but that 
they so generally lose God’s portion. 

A good rule by which we are to regulate our gifts is that of 
self-denial and sacrifice. We are not to live in ease and luxury, 
and then after feasting on the good things of life, give a portion 
of the surplus, if there be any, to the cause of Christ. The duty 
of self-denial, in order to have something to give to charity and 
religion, is taught us all through the Scriptures. Examples in 
this respect, worthy of our admiration and imitation, are numer- 
ous. The Master lays down this law in his talk with the young 
ruler—but there was no disposition in him to sacrifice. Things 
temporal were preferred to things eternal. 

The Master meets us all in our pilgrimage saying, “Deny thy- 
self, take up thy cross and follow me.” Clearly teaching us the 
duty of self-denial—the practice of it in our giving. “Give till 
we feel,” is a common expression. Deny ourselves of luxuries 
for the cause of Christ. 

But this law is observed, not only in the giving of material 
things, but also by virtue of the position we may assume for the 
glory of God and the good of man. Being prompted by that 
greatest Christian grace—by that which constrained the Father 
to give an only begotten Son—and which constrained the Son 
to respond, “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,”—prompted by 
pure, unsullied love, all self-denials and sacrifices will be willingly 
made, our giving will be wise, cheerful, frequent and liberal—it 
will be proportionate and systematic. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


A PROPOSAL TO HAVE THE LUTHERAN BISHOPS OF 
DENMARK CONSECRATE BISHOPS FOR THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 


By Rev. FRANK P, MANHART, A, M. 


The chief interest to Lutherans, in the episode that the brief 
documents here presented will recall, will probably lie in the in- 
dications of mutual esteem between the Church of England, es- 
pecially as represented in the United States one hundred and 
ten years ago by the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Lu- 
theran Church. 

Much friendly intercourse, and the fact that the Scandinavian 
Lutherans had bishops, naturally led certain Episcopalians to 
think of them as a possible source of an American episcopate, 
that might gather and organize into an American church the 
scattered fragments of the Church of England at the close of 
the Revolutionary War. 

The documents will speak for themselves, about an interesting 
tentative effort to secure the desired ordinations. 


(PENN’A ARCHIVES, 1783-1786 VOL. 10, p. 433.) 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs to Pres. Dickinson,— 
Amer. Bishop 1785. 
(CIRCULAR. ) 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 31st March, 1785. 

Sir,—I have the Honor of transmitting to your Excellency a 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. Adams to the President of Congress. 
of the 22d April 1784, and of a Letter to Mr. Adams from Mr. 
de St. Saphorin of 21st April, 1784, together with a Copy of 
the Paper referred to in the latter. 

Your Excellency will perceive from the Papers, the Bishops 
of Denmark will confer holy Orders on American Candidates, 
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without any Tests, which (like those insisted on in England) 
would be improper for Americans to comply with. 
I have the Honor to be with great Respect your Excellency’s 


Most obed’t and very h’ble Serv’t, 
Joun Jay.* 
Directed, 
To His Excellency The Governor of Pennsylvania. 


(COLONIAL RECORDS, VOL. XIV., p. 399.) 
PHILADELPHIA, WED. Apr. 6, 1785. 
Present. 
His Excellency John Dickinson, Esquire, President. 
The Honorable James Irwin, Esquire, Vice President. 


Esquires. 


A letter from the Honorable John Jay, Esquire, inclosing 
copy of a letter from the Honorable John Adams, Esquire, upon 
the subject of conferring holy orders agreeably to the principles 
of the Church of England was read, and an order taken that it 
be communicated to the Reverend Doctor William White. 


(PENN’A. ARCHIVES, VOL. 10, 433, 434.) 


Hon. John Adams to President of Congress, 1784. 
(COPY.) 
Tue Hacue, April 22d, 1784. 

Sir,—I received sometime since a Letter from an American 
Gentleman now in London, a Candidate for Orders, desiring to 
know, if American Candidates might have orders from Protes- 
tant Bishops on the Continent, and complaining that he had 
been refused by the Bishop of London and the Arch-Bishop of 
Canterbury, unless he would take the Oaths of Allegiance, &c.+ 

Meeting soon afterwards the Danish Minister, I had the curi- 
osity to inquire of him, whether Ordination might be had in 
Denmark. He answered me that he knew not, but would soon 


*See Col. Rec. Vol. XIv., p. 399. 

+Afterwards Bishop White who, with Bishop Provost, was consecrated in 
England, Feb. 4, 1787. See account of it in Reg. of Penn’a, Vol. 111, p. 
405. See Col, Rec., Vol. xiv., p. 399, 584. 
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inform himself. I heard no more of it until to-day, when the 
Secretary of his Embassay Mr. De Rosenkrantz, made me a 
visit, and delivered me the Papers, Copies of which are enclosed. 

Thus it seems that what I meant as current Conversation 
only, has been made the Subject of Deliberation of the Govern- 
ment of Denmark, and their Faculty of Theology, which makes 
it necessary for me to transmit it to Congress. I am happy to 
find the Decision so liberal. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed,) Joun ApDams. 


Directed, 
To His Excellency Thomas Mifflin Esq’r, Presid’t of Congress. 
No. 2. 
Mr. De St. Saphorin to Hon. John Adams, 1785. 
TRANSLATION. 


Mr. De St. Saphorin has the honor to communicate to Mr. 
Adams the answer he has received from His Excellency the 
Count de Rosencrone, Privy Councellor and Secretary of State 
for foreign affairs of His Danish Majesty, relative to what Mr. 
Adams desired to know. He shall be happy if this answer 
should be agreeable to him, as well as to his superiors, and use- 
ful to his fellow Citizens. 

He has the honor to assure him of his respect. 
(Signed,) De St. SAPHORIN. 

HaGuE, 21st April, 1784. 

The preceding faithfully translated from the Original, by 

BEN. WALKER. 
No. 3. TRANSLATION. 

Copy of an Extract of a Letter from His Excellency the Count 
de Rosencrone Privy Counsellor of His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, to Mr. de St. Saphorin Envoy Extraordinary from 
His Majesty to the States General. 

Sir, 

The opinion of the Theological Faculty having been taken on 
the question made to your Excellency by Mr. Adams, If the 
American Miriisters of the Church of England can be consecra- 
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ted here by a Bishop of the Danish Church? I am ordered by 
the King to authorize you to answer, that such an act can take 
place according to the Danish Rites, but for the convenience of the 
Americans who are supposed not to know the Danish language, 
the Latin language will be made use of on the occasion,—for 
the rest, nothing will be exacted from the Candidates, but a pro- 
fession conformable to the articles of the English Church, omit- 
ting the Oath called fest, which prevents their being ordained by 
the English Bishops. 
The preceding translated faithfully from the original, by 
Ben. WALKER. 


The following notes may be found of interest and value in con- 
nection with the documents presented. 

1. “Congress communicated to the different executives (Presi- 
dents or Governors of the 13 states) your information from the 
Danish minister, of that king’s willingness to facilitate the busi- 
ness of ordination for our Church.” (From letters of Richard 
Henry Lee, President of Congress, to John Adams, Minister to 
England, Oct. 24, 1785. See White’s Memoirs.) 

2. “No sooner had the people of the United States been 
recognized as a nation by the King of England himself, and the 
movement to found an American Episcopacy had begun, than 
he burst the bonds that held him in England, and resolved to 
get the start of the English hierarchy. For forty years he had 
believed Apostolic Succession to be ‘a fable :’ that ‘bishops’ and 
‘presbyters’ are the ‘same order and have the same right to or- 
dain.’ He looked upon himself to be as much a éishop as any 
man in Europe.’” On Sep. 2, 1784, he ordained Dr. Coke as 
a Superintendent or Bishop. Bancroft, Vol. vi., p. 160. Dr. 
Coke ordained Francis Asbury in Baltimore, Dec. 25, 1784, he 
having been unanimously “elected bishop or superintendent by 
the suffrages of the whole body of Methodist ministers through 
_ the continent, assembled in general conference.” (Bancroft, Vol. 
vi., 163.) Dr. Coke was the first “bishop” consecrated directly 
for work in America (Stevens’ Hist. of Methodism, Vol. 11., 209). 
Samuei Seabury was consecrated by the “Non-juros” bishop of 
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Aberdeen Nov. 14, 1784, William White and Samuel Provoost 
were consecrated by the Archbp. of Canterbury, Feb. 4, 1787. 

3. Luther, on Jan. 20, 1542, in the Cathedral of Naumberg, 
(Saxony) in the presence of the Elector John Frederick and 
about 5000 people, with the assistance of three Superintendents, 
consecrated Nicholas von Amsdorf, bishop. For this act he 
was severely criticised, and published a vigorous defense in his 
Exempel einen rechten christlichen Bischop zu weihen. (Secken- 
dorf Historie Lutherthum’s, 2068, 2088 seqq.) Luther said he 
had einen Bischop, ordinirt und ungeweihet, ohne allen Chresem, 
auch ohne Butter, Schmaltz, Speck, Teer, Schmeer, Weilrauch, 
Kohlen, and was der selben grossen Heiligkeit ist; dazu wider 
ihren willen; doch nicht ohne ihr Wissen. (Erlangen, vol. 26. 27-). 

Luther consecrated George Prince of Anhalt bishop of Mer- 
sebury in 1545. (Kostlin, Scrib. Ed., 525). 

Consecration for these Lutheran bishops, had there been any 
purpose to perpetuate the “succession,” might have been secured 
from the Lutheran bishops of Prussia, from Archbishop Herman 
of Cologne or from Count Francis bishop of Miinster, to say 
nothing of the fact that at this time there were two Lutheran 
archbishops and probably a dozen bishops in the line of “Suc- 
cession” in Sweden. LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, Jan. '91. pp. 123 
Seq. 

4. The Danish Bishops are in the line of good Lutheran suc- 
cession going back to Aug. 26, 1537, when the noble Lutheran 
reformer Bugenhagen, who had been sent to Denmark by Lu- 
ther, in the Cathedral of Copenhagen consecrated seven theolo- 
gians to be bishops. (Seckendorf, 1641). Our Episcopal friends 
are to be commiserated that they did not secure so good a fast- 
ening for the beginning of their episcopal chain. This would 
be far better than a chain with so many poor links and a be- 
ginning in mist, fancy and corruption. It would save writing 
so many books to prove the unprovable. 

5. Dr. William White, (afterwards bishop) in 1783 published 
a paper entitled, “The Case of the Episcopal Churches Con- 
sidered.” In this paper he urged that an organization of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Churches be formed in which certain min- 
isters should be set apart as superintendents who should per- 
form all of the ordinary functions of bishops in the Church of 
England until such time as the regular consecration of bishops 
could be secured in Europe, preferably in England. 

6. John Adams was himself a Congregationalist and the pre- 
judice of Americans generally against bishops was very strong. 
He was not a little proud of his liberality and courage evinced 
in his efforts to secure the consecration of bishops in Denmark 
and England. Under date of October 29, 1814, writing to 
Bishop White, he says: “There is no part of my life on which 
I look back and reflect with more satisfaction than the part | 
took, bold, daring as it was to myself and mine, in the introduc- 
tion of Episcopacy into America. (White’s Memoirs, p. 110. 

7. Bishop White referring to certain Americans in England 
seeking ordination, and who were doubtful of securing it until 
they learn through Mr. Adams that it can be had from “the 
Danish Church, by signing the 39 Articles of the Church of 
England with the exception of the political parts of them,” 
adds: “This conduct is here the more cheerfully mentioned to 
the honor of the Danish Church, as it is reasonable to presume, 
that there would have been an equal readiness to the consecrat- 
ing of bishops had necessity required the recourse to any other 
source than the English Episcopacy, under which the American 
Churches had been planted. 

8. Through the influence of Adams and others, George III. 
even cheerfully assenting, the English Parliament repealed the 
law: requiring the “test oath,” and directed the consecration of 
bishops for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
Bishop White may be put down as a good Lutheran since he 
regarded the Danish Church as of one of those “retaining the 
Episcopal Succession.” (Wilson’s Memoirs of the Life of Bp. 
White, 386, 387). 

A fruitful field for speculation is opened by the bare possibil- 


ity of the strongest church in christendom theologically, and the 
strongest one socially and financially, having in the foremost na- 
tion of the earth, a common fons et origo for their ministry. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
ON REV. JACOB SCHERER, 


FROM SKETCHES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS IN THE SYNOD 
OF S, W. VIRGINIA. 


By JAMEs A, Browy, D. D. 


It is a duty which we owe to the Church and to the world to 
rescue from oblivion the memory of those who were instrumen- 
tal in planting the Lutheran Church in this country, and to trans- 
mit their virtues to posterity. 

It is greatly to be regretted, however, that our sources of in- 
formation are so limited in regard to their early history, as but 
few of our ministers who lived and died in this Synod, so far as 
we have been able to learn, kept a diary, and hence much val- 
uable material relating to the labors of their early life in the 
ministry is entirely lost. ; 

It is our aim in these sketches of the lives of ministers who 
lived and died as members of this synod, to gather from those 
yet living as connecting links with a former generation, and 
other available sources, such facts as may be worthy of preser- 
vation. 

And before we proceed with these sketches it would seem 
proper, and it has been suggested, that something be said of the 
character and standing of our membership, and the condition of 
the Lutheran Church in general in this territory. This will give 
us some idea of the difficulties our earlier ministers had to en- 
counter, and the policy they were sometimes compelled to adopt. 

Fifty years ago the territory now occupied by the S. W. Va. 
Synod was just passing the transition period from the German 
to the English language. It was almost wholly a missionary 
field. Its membership was almost entirely composed of farmers. 
There were very few mechanics, very few merchants amongst 
them. They were honest, industrious tillers of the soil who had 
no disposition for any other craft. Our churches were all in the 
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country, and there our ministers were called to labor. And we 
think they have been unjustly censured for confining their labors 
to country churches at that time and neglecting our towns and 
cities. In those times our material was in the country, and there 
they rightly judged was their field of labor. But times have 
changed, and the progress which has been made within the 
bounds of this synod since the date of its organization, deserves 
special notice. 

Until the year 1854 we had not a single church in a town or 
city, and our membership was almost exclusively in the country. 
Now we have ten churches in towns, and a goodly number of 
members in each, and we believe that in the near future the Lu- 
theran Church will be represented in most of the towns and 
cities embraced in our synod. 

But whilst our Church had made considerable progress in 
piety, liberality and morals in general in this country, yet so ex- 
tensive was the field, and so sparse our ministry that many 
points had to be neglected, and the consequence was that some 
of our people became fearfully immoral. Personal piety was at 
a low ebb. Drunkenness, profanity, gambling, with all their at- 
tendant evils, were indulged in to a fearful extent, and it should 
be a source of gratitude that times have so greatly changed, that 
with the advancement of social and intellectual culture improve- 
ment is also made in vital piety, and to-day we can safely say 
that our Church stands second to none in mental and moral im- 
provement, and we should thank God and take courage that such 
wonderful progress has been effected in our Church in the last 
half century. 

And here we would state what is a note-worthy fact, so far as 
we have been able to learn, that not a single organization within 
the bounds of this synod, either before or after its formation, 
has become extinct. It is true a small congregation once ex- 
isted in Grayson county, where father Flohr occasionally 
preached, but it was never recognized as an organized church, 
and never reported to any synod. 

It is also true that several of our Churches have become 
weakened more on account of their isolated condition than for 
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any other cause, but all are in existence to-day that ever were 
organized in the past. 

And here we would also say that whilst the founders of our 
synod were not men of great literary attainments, and whilst 
there was not much public discussion of doctrinal points among 
them, yet there will perhaps seldom be found a body of men 
whose preaching was more thoroughly evangelical. Christ and 
him crucified was the grand theme of their discourses. And 
they not only preached Christ in the pulpit but exhibited to the 
world in their daily walk that they had been with Jesus and 
learned of him. The advancement of personal piety amongst 
the people, and the breaking down of the strongholds of Satan, 
was ever their grand aim. 

In attempting a notice of the labor and character of the min- 
isters who have gone to their reward from our synod since its 
formation in 1842, we naturally begin with father Jacob Scherer, 
because he was the oldest member of this body, its principal 
founder, its first presiding officer, and the first one taken away 
by death. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have such a meagre ac- 
count of his early life. The diary which he left is by no means 
full and was evidently written near the close of his life. 

He was born Feb. 7, 1785, in Guilford county, N.C. The 
names of his parents were Frederick and Barbara Scherer. His 
grandfather, Jacob Scherer, was a native of Germany, a school 
teacher, and under his tuition Rev. Jacob Scherer received his 
rudimentary education. Here he first read the New Testament 
in the German language. And even at the tender age of ten 
years, the history of our Saviour, his birth, his miracles, his suf- 
ferings, his resurrection and ascension into heaven, made a deep 
impression on his mind. But the reading of the conversation 
between Christ and Nicodemus, in the third chapter of John, 
produced an cffect upon his mind that he could not get rid of, 
and the solemn truth followed him as he grew up in years, 
“You must be born again or be lost.” He says in his diary, 
“Though the operation was slow and gradual, it was the means 
in the hands of God through which my wicked heart was 
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changed from the love of sin, pride, enmity to God, &c., to the 
love of God and holiness.” Again he says: “After my con- 
version, in my eighteenth year, I was led and taught by the 
Spirit of God to have such a realizing view of the Holy Trinity, 
and of Christ and his mediatorial work, that language cannot 
describe. Soon after this, however, I was tempted to believe [ 
had committed the unpardonable sin—that I had sinned wilfully 
after I had come to the knowledge of the truth. This was a try- 
ing time. Restless days and sleepless nights were spent, and | 
was almost driven to despair. If I had been better acquainted 
with the difference between sinning wilfully and habitually, and 
sinning through infirmity, I could have obtained comfort by 
confessing my sins and believing the promise, ‘If we confess 
our sins God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.’ 

“After a great struggle I gradually obtained the assurance that 
I was yet in a state of grace. Having been in the fiery furnace 
a long while and comforted again, the duty of preparing to 
preach the Gospel was impressed upon my mind. And as I had 
no means in hand, and having access to no school, I went to the 
minister of the place, Rev. Philip Henkel, and commenced the 
study of the Latin and German grammars, read Church History 
and what theological works I could obtain.” 

Father Scherer commenced preaching in 1810, in the 25th 
year of his age. He officiated in Rev. Henkel’s charge for a 
short time in Lincoln county, N. C., was licensed to preach by 
the N. C. Synod at Organ Church, N. C., in October 1810, and 
ordained in 1812. He was immediately called to several Luth- 
eran churches in Guilford and Orange counties in N.C. In this 
pastorate he labored for nineteen years, preaching in both the 
English and German languages. Dr. Bernheim says in his his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in the Carolinas: “This charge had 
been vacant four years. But through the energetic and faithful 
labors of Rev. Jacob Scherer, it became one of the most prom- 
ising in the State.” 

His catechetical instructions were especially blessed. At one 
time a young man came to him and declared that he would not 
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for the whole world have been without these instructions. For 
by means of them he had found what was worth more than the 
world to him. 

A few years after father Scherer entered the ministry there 
was a large emigration of Lutherans from the Carolinas to Ten- 
nessee, Illinois and Ohio. Many of these people were from his 
own and surrounding charges, and were without the means of 
grace in their new homes. They naturally looked to the N. C. 
Synod for ministers to break unto them the bread of life. Fath- 
er Scherer’s heart yearned over their spiritual destitution, and 
appealed to his synod in their behalf. Accordingly, in the year 
1813, he and Rev. R. L. Miller, by appointment of synod, made 
an extensive missionary tour amongst these destitute people. 
They traveled together down the Shenandoah Valley as far as 
Winchester, Va., preaching, catechising and organizing congre- 
gations. They separated in Pendleton county, Rev. Miller re- 
turning south, father Scherer going West. He crossed the 
mountains alone on horseback, traveling through what was then 
almost an entire wilderness, as far as Ohio. 

If space would admit, it would be interesting to give a de- 
tailed account of this missionary tour. It was perhaps the most 
notable event in the history of father Scherer’s early life in the 
ministry. And the seed sown and the good accomplished in 
this tour is known only to Him whose hand led him on. From 
all that we could gather, father Scherer perhaps preached the 
first Lutheran sermon in the German language that ever was 
delivered in the city of Dayton, Ohio. He visited many destitute 
neighborhoods and congregations in Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee 
and Virginia, having been absent from home three months, trav- 
eled over 1600 miles, preached 50 times, baptized 72 children, 
instructed many young people, and in connection with Rev. Mil- 
ler, and partly alone, 13 congregations were organized, embra- 
cing 1175 members. 

In the year 1821, father Scherer attended the meeting of the 
General Synod in Frederick, Md., as a delegate from the North 
Carolina Synod. He and Revs. Shober and Stork were warm 
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advocates of the General Synod and did much to effect its or- 
ganization. 

Soon after the death of Rev. George Flohr, in 1826, father 
Scherer received and accepted a call to the congregations in 
Wythe county, Va. He purchased a farm in what is called the 
German Settlement, to which he brought his family in Now, 
1827, when he commenced his labors in this charge. In his 
diary he says: “In Wythe and adjoining counties I had a large 
field to cultivate. At one time I had nine preaching places. [| 
often preached in both languages on the same day and at the 
same church. Often in two churches six miles apart in one day. 
Frequently whole weeks were spent in preaching, catechising 
and visiting families.” During his labors in this field he organ- 
ized four congregations in as many different counties, viz., 
Burke’s Garden, Tazewell county ; Luther Chapel, Washington 
county; Bethel, Bland county ; and Lebanon, Wythe county. He 
was also instrumental in reviving several that had become very 
weak. 

When this field became so extensive that he could not meet 
its demands, he resigned several of the wealthier congregations 
to aid in supporting other ministers. During his residence in 
Wythe he visited a vacant congregation in Montgomery county 
every three months for several years, distant from his home 
about sixty miles. 

The last year he resided in Wythe county he made two visits 
to Friedens Church, Guilford county, N.C. There were many 
hallowed associations connected with his visit to this church. It 
was the church in which he was confirmed, where he held his 
membership when a young man, and where he had preached 
nineteen years in the commencement of his ministry. Here, 
too, were buried his grandfather, his parents, a sister, and the 
companion of his youth. The church was now vacant and rap- 
idly declining. He was earnestly invited to visit this the place 
of his birth, the home of his youth, and the field of his first la- 
bors in the gospel ministry, to preach to the people, to baptize 
the children, and to instruct and confirm the youth of the con- 
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gregation, and he could not resist the appeal thus made to him. 
In his diary he says: 

“In the winter of the year 1854 I made the first visit to Frie- 
dens Church, remained nearly two months, had a class of about 
forty persons to catechise. I met them three or four times each 
week, visited the families of the congregation, talked to them 
about the gloomy state of the church, the great necessity of a 
revival of religion amongst the people, preached every Sabbath, 
exhorting the members to aid me with their prayers for their 
children and for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Thus I la- 
bored, prayed and wept with the youth, desiring and expecting 
a good meeting at the close of these exercises. Several of the 
neighboring brethren were invited to assist, and the meeting was 
continued ten days and nights. About the third day it was evi- 
dent that the Spirit of God was present and operating upon the 
minds of the people. I conducted the meeting as I believe was 
consistent with the teachings of God’s holy word. I invited 
all who felt the need of an interest in Christ to occupy the front 
seats to be prayed for and directed how to come to Christ with- 
out delay. When the invitation was given the first persons that 
yielded were some of the youth that had been catechised. 
Others followed day after day. Parents and their children 
prayed and wept with each other. Some persons that had un- 
converted relatives sent ten or more miles for them during the 
meeting to induce them to seek the salvation of their souls. 
And their labors were not in vain. During this meeting about 
seventy persons made a profession of religion, and nearly all 
were added to the church. There was great rejoicing there and 
in heaven. 

“At the close of the meeting I was invited to visit this church 
again after harvest and instruct another class, which | did, teach- 
ing and preaching and laboring among the people about six 
weeks. Another meeting of ten days’ continuance was held. 
Other brethren again came to my assistance. At this meeting 
nearly as many persons professed religion as at the former, and 
were added to the church.” 
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In the Acts of the Apostles we read, “And the Lord added 
to the Church daily such as should be saved.” “Those who 
were added on the day of Pentecost were persons that gladly re- 
ceived the instruction the Apostle Peter gave them. They 
obeyed the truth and were added to the Church through the or- 
dinance of Baptism.” At these two meetings about one hun- 
dred and forty persons were added to the church. The former 
members were greatly revived and great interest created in the 
neighborhood. 

At the close of this meeting the affecting scene of parting for 
life occurred amidst many tears and good wishes. 

For several years father Scherer had in contemplation the re- 
moval with his family to the State of Texas to preach the Gos- 
pel to the German immigrants of that State. Hence in the fall 
of 1854, he with his family bade adieu to friends and home and 
set out upon their journey. They traveled altogether by land 
and were three months on the way, the distance being about 
thirteen hundred miles. 

This procedure of father Scherer, having a comfortable home 
amongst his former parishioners and being so far advanced in 
life, may seem strange. But such.was his devotion to the cause 
of his Master that he no doubt felt that he could accomplish 
more for him among the Germans of that far off land than he 
could here, where the German language had almost ceased to 
exist. He labored amongst that people with the same zeal and 
earnestness that characterized all his ministerial life, for more 
than five years, when nature began to give way. He seemed to 
have some premonition of his.approaching end. His son, Prof. 
J. J. Scherer writes, 

“I was present when father died. On Saturday before his 
death he preached one of the most earnest sermons I ever heard 
him deliver, preparatory to communion. He assisted at the 
services on Sabbath, went home two and a half miles from Co- 
lumbus, came back on Monday and said he had settled his only 

‘unsettled business. Stopped on his way home at the house of 
an elder of the congregation, said he had come to take his last 
meal with the family. 1 talked with him the night before he 
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died until quite late, mostly about our Church prospects in 
Texas. Next day be became worse, and when I arrived at his 
house I found him asleep. He answered only a few questions, 
saying he had no fears and all was well. Next morning, with- 
out a struggle, a motion, or even a contortion of a muscle he 
quietly breathed his last. His departure was so quiet that it 
seemed like a sweet sleep. He died March 2, 1860, aged 75 
years and 25 days. The sermon at his funeral was preached 
by Rev. C. Lentz from the text of his own selection, “By the 
grace of God I am what I am.” 

The following is an extract from the report of the committee 
appointed by this synod in 1860 to report on the death of father 
Scherer. 

“Rev. Jacob Scherer, the oldest member of this body and one 
of its principal founders, after a long and useful life, has gone to 
his rest full of years and full of the love and esteem of us all. 
His memory is embalmed in the affections of the Church upon 
whose altar he consecrated his life and his services. In his 
death the Lutheran Church has lost a tried and faithful embas- 
sador of Christ, a warm friend of all our institutions, a pattern of 
ministerial character, a living epistle of the power of divine 
grace. His praise is in all the churches.” 

By his fatherly conduct toward his younger ministerial breth- 
ren he gained the esteem and respect of all. His mature judg- 
ment and wise council gave him great influence both in synod 
and in the church in general. His deep-toned piety won for 
him the veneration of all who knew him. And when we re- 
member his burning zeal for the salvation of souls, his constant 
and untiring labors in his Master's vineyard, and his firm devotion 
to the interests of the Church, it may truly be said of him, “A 
great man in Israel has fallen.” He was emphatically the pio- 
neer of Lutheranism in S. W. Va. His field of labor was al- 
most co-extensive with the whole territory now occupied by this 
synod. Some of us now in the ministry, and hundreds of the 
laity within the bounds of this body still love to dwell upon the 
memory of him whom they regard as their spiritual father. 
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Before closing this sketch of the life and labors of father 
Scherer, we would yet add : 

If it be asked what was the most prominent trait in his char- 
acter, we would answer unhesitatingly it was entire consecration 
to the service of his Master, and devotion to the interests of the 
Church. Having been associated with him in labors of love for 
many years, I do not hesitate to say that he was one of the most 
godly men I ever knew. He not only preached the Gospel in 
the pulpit, but exhibited its holy teachings in all his intercourse 
with men. No one could associate with him without finding 
that he was in the presence of a good man, of one who lived 
and acted under the influence of Christian principle, and who 
ever realized the deep responsibilities of life. 

The amount of labor he performed, the work he accomplished, 
and the hardships he endured seem almost incredible. His sal- 
ary being always meagre he was compelled to labor on his farm 
with his own hands to support his large family, yet he never 
allowed his temporal affairs to interfere with his ministerial en- 
gagements. In the long years of his connection with this synod 
he was never once absent from its meetings. Never would he 
disappoint a congregation if it were possiblé for him to meet it. 
Under the parching heat of summer and the piercing blast of 
winter father Scherer would climb these hills and mountains to 
carry the Gospel and break the bread of life to the people, even 
when old age had well nigh worn him out. All this he did for 
the Master’s sake. He cared little for the praise of men or the 
plaudits of the world if only he could win souls to Christ. The 
ruling motive of his life seemed to be the advancement of God's 
glory and the salvation of souls. All other considerations were 
made subservient to this. So entirely was he given up to church 
work that he could seldom be drawn out in conversation upon 
any other subject. He loved to preach the Gospel and never 
seemed satisfied unless engaged in some gospel work. And al- 
though he never had the advantage of an education beyond 
what was afforded by a common country school yet he was a 
strong advocate of thorough intellectual and moral training for 


the ministry. He was a warm friend of the Theological Semi- 
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nary at Gettysburg, and labored with untiring zeal in the estab- 
lishment of Roanoke College, acting for sometime as its financial 
agent. 

The preaching of father Scherer was of that plain, simple, 
practical character that will always bring fruit. Christ and him 
crucified was the burden of his message, and no one could listen 
to him without being convinced that he had a deep inward ex- 
perience of every sentiment he uttered. He never indulged in 
anything like levity in the pulpit or out of it, never engaged in 
or countenanced light and trivial conversation, and was some- 
times regarded as rigid and harsh in his disposition. But he 
possessed much tenderness of feeling and kindness of heart. In 
the earlier period of his ministry father Scherer’s sermons were 
considered somewhat dry and prosy, always evangelical, but 
wanting that fervor and warmth which the times seemed to de- 
mand. Later in life, however, he became a power in the pulpit, 
and seemed filled with new life and animation. 

He was especially happy in his lectures to catechumens. It 
was not an uncommon thing to see the tears streaming from his 
eyes as he urged his classes to come to Jesus, and no one knew 
better how to direct the mourning penitent to the cross of Christ. 

Father Scherer reared a family of thirteen children, and had 
the pleasure of seeing them all happily converted and brought 
into the Church. Three of them were active and efficient min- 
isters of the Gospel. Two of these have gone to their rest, the 
remaining one is still with us in labors of love. 

Father Scherer was twice married. The name of his first 
wife was Elizabeth Moser. After her death he married Mrs. 
Elizabeth Spoon. An incident connected with his last mar- 
riage is somewhat romantic. When Mrs. Spoon was a young 
girl he instructed her in the catechism, received her into the 
church by confirmation, married her to her first husband, 
preached his funeral at his burial, and afterwards married her 
himself. 

Thus lived and died a great good man. “The legacy he has 
left to the Church and his family is an untarnished reputa- 
tion and a useful life—a name which, as years go on, becomes 
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more and more endeared to the people whom he served so long 
and so faithfully. And doubtless “hundreds of stars shall re- 
flect the light of Christ’s glory from his crown of rejoicing.” 


— >- 


ARTICLE VIII. 
DOES NATURAL RELIGION REVEAL ONLY ONE GOD? 


By REv. JoHN W. ScHwarTz, D. D. 


A careful study of the works of Nature will show us that 
there is a more or less intimate connection betweenthem. The 
universe is not a mass of created things thrown together like a 
vast pile of stones. It is “a system: each part either depending 
upon other parts, or being connected with other parts by some 
common law of motion, or by the presence of some common 
substance.” It is like an immense machine, whose various parts 
fit and work together for the purpose for which it was made. It 
reveals a unity of plan and purpose ; from which, it would seem, 
one might very easily infer that there was but one mind that 
conceived it, and but one Being that fashioned it. 

To make this thought clear, let us use the illustration sug- 
gested above—that of a machine. No matter how complex it 
may be, or of how many parts it may consist, they have been 
put together for oe purpose, and that one purpose found its 
birth in ove brain.. The unity of design in any machine of ne- 
cessity implies but ove designer. 

But, perhaps, an objector will say that this reasoning is aot 
sound; for every machine is made up of different parts; and, 
in bringing these parts to perfection, different minds and hands 
have been at work. It is most certainly true that all the ma- 
chinery used in the civilized world to-day is a development from 
the rudest forms of generations ago. It is also just as true that 
many persons have employed their skill and labor on the several 
parts to bring them to the perfect state they have now attained. 
So, some one might argue, it might be with the works of nature, 
so far as reason can see: there may have been many creators. 
Let us see. 
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There can be but three different suppositions possible in this 
case: and only one of these can be the correct one, viz.: 

1. There must have been but one Creator of all things ; or 

2. There may have been two or more creators working contem- 
poraneously, and in perfect agreement in their plans ; or, 

3. These two or more may have wrought and planned at suc- 
cessive stages of the work, some taking it up where others left off. 

Passing the first supposition for the present, let us look at the 
other two: and first: There may have been two or more creators 
working contemporaneously. 

It is entirely conceivable that two or more men might asso- 
ciate together to devise and make a machine, each one working 
at a different part, and all busy at their several parts at one time. 
Now, no matter how wisely they may plan, or how skillfully 
they may work, they have no assurance that these several parts 
will work together, until they first try them. The chances are 
millions to one that they will need some adjusting before the 
machine will work perfectly. But this adjusting of the parts de- 
stroys the contemporaneity of the work. One man’s work must 
wait to be adjusted until another's is fitted. There must be a 
waiting of one on another; and so it is impossible for the men 
to all begin and finish their parts at the same time—except on 
one supposition: viz. that each man had ferfect knowledge of 
the parts at which the rest were working, and of the exact pur- 
pose for which they were to be used. But this perfect knowl- 
edge on the part of each one would be only unity of mind; and, 
except that, by a division of labor, time would be saved in mak- 
ing the machine, nothing would be gained over one man’s doing 
it all. It would be the same thing as if one person did all the 
work ; because all the minds planning were as ove mind. 

Now, let us apply this’ argument to the works of nature. It 
would be utterly impossible for two or more gods to be at work 
creating contemporaneously, so as to produce the harmony 
everywhere seen, unless they had perfect knowledge of each 
other's plans, and of the things that each was making: and this 
would show unity of mind. Now, give one God time enough— 
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give him efernity—in which to work, and what has reason to 
say against the position that one God made all things ? 

But, let us try the other supposition ; viz., that different gods 
were at work at successive stages—one taking up the work 
where another laid it down. Might not this be true? 

This is conceivable in men’s working. In point of fact it is 
the way men have always done, and are doing at this day. But 
how is it with God’s works? If there have been more gods 
than one, where are they now? How did they come into be- 
ing? Have they ceased to exist? If so, what has become of 
them? We speak of man’s dying: have these gods died? 
Even Natural Religion dare not affirm that when men die, that 
ends them. All analogy would contradict this assertion if it 
were made. Inanimate substances decay ; but they do not ut- 
terly perish. The elements that composed them still exist, as- 
suming other forms. Does Natural Religion suggest even the 
possibility of a god ceasing to be? But further: Does not 
Natural Religion suggest the strong probability that the very 
idea of a power and skill shown in making the universe as it is, 
involves this idea also, that the Being possessing that power and 
wisdom must be eternal—and therefore self-existent. Is there, 
therefore, anywhere in the teachings of reason, the slightest 
foothold for the theory that there has been a succession of gods, 
each in turn busy creating, and each leaving something for a 
successor to work out? Assuredly not! Then we are again 
driven to the conclusion that but one mind has conceived, and 
but one voice called into being, and but one hand fashioned the 
universe. Hence Natural Religion does teach that there is only 
one God. Or, if this is putting it too strongly, it at least does 
not teach anything to the contrary. 

But, it may be argued by those who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that this reassuring—coming as it does, from a Trini- 
tarian—proves too much, and so, according to an axiom of log- 
ic, proves nothing. It may be said that this shows that there 
is only one Person in the Godhead. Not at all, as can easily 
be shown. The foregoing reasoning shows that one mind has 
been planning all the works of creation. Now, the doctrine of 
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the Trinity is that the Godhead is made up of these persons, dis- 
tinct from each other, it is true,—and yet possessing one mind, 
having in all things one plan, moved by one impulse—in short, one 
in essence as completely as they are ¢#ree in person. Hence, in 
the work of creation these three work together with perfect har- 
mony. Hence there is nothing in all that has been said in this 
article that strikes even the faintest blow at one of the cardinal 
doctrines of our religion—the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


——_-+~—>-o—- —__—_——_- 


ARTICLE IX. 
A BETTER MINISTER.* 


By Rev. GeorGE C. HENRY, A. M. 


My dear P——. You remember how we used to talk of a 
great many things we should want, and what we would do when 
we “got out” of the cloister-life of college and seminary and 
mingled in the rush about us. Some years have passed since 
those happy days at G and there are some attainments I 
still long for, heights which I have not yet scaled. It is my 
own fault. I have been too drowsy, I suppose, and “drowsiness” 
says a good authority, “shall clothe a man with rags.” “Heights,” 
I said; perhaps, vantage-grounds. Either will do. 





The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not obtained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 
P——.,, I do want to become a better minister. “/inister:” just 
turn to that word in your dictionary. The “magistrate” is the 
greatey man; the minister is the /essery man—miunus the less. 
Then I put before my mind that word of the Master, just after 
James and John had adroitly enlisted the help of their mother, 
Salome, to secure the two highly-coveted and best places in the 
coming kingdom. I imagine how he must have looked at them 


*Read before the Des Moines Ministerial Association. 
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when he, “being grieved,” said, “So shall it not be among you ; 
but whosoever will be great among you shall be your minister. 
And whosoever will be the chiefest shall be servant of all.”* 

Say, have you anything to help along on that line? None of 
your commentary xow, please; something, my dear fellow, of 
your own soul. Some commentaries are “finished” productions. 
I feel like praying, and often do pray, that good old prayer of 
4 Kempis’—well-seasoned too it is—about five hundred years old: 

“O God, the Truth, make me ever one with Thee, in everlast- 
ing ‘love. I am weary of reading. I am weary of hearing 
many things. In Thee is all I want and desire. Let all teach- 
ers be silent and let the universe hold its peace in Thy presence, 
and do Thou only speak to me.” 

That’s my feeling sometimes. A “better” minister. The 
writer to the Hebrews, you remember, mentions and emphasizes 
twelve “better” things : 

1. The Son better than the angels; 2. The Christ better 
than Melchizedek; 3. The better hope; 4. The better promise; 
5. The better covenant; 6. The better sacrifices; 7. The better 
substance; 8. The better resurrection; 9. The better things of 
them; 10. The better country; 11. The better things for us; 
12. The better blood. 

I dare say that we have felt ourselves to be “real good” min- 
isters. A certain monthly which I receive, and from which I 
get good, has a standing bulletin to the effect that not all min- 
isters and missionaries are “rejoicing in ‘full salvation.’” You 
will know to what regiment it belongs by the flying of this flag. 
Though there is truth in the implication, does it not, to you, sa- 
vor strongly of self? Hay Aitken somewhere says: “Self dies 
hard even when we have made the discovery that in Christ he 
has been already representatively crucified. Perhaps the sub- 
tlest self of all is the sazztly self—the self that asserts itself in de- 
nying itself, and fosters a subtle spiritual pride in the emphatic 
profession of humility. I meet with dear Christian souls who 
seem calmly to take it for granted that they are living on a 





*Mark 10: 43, 44. 
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higher plane than their less enlightened fellow-Christians. We 
are living the higher Christian life, and we have such wonderful 
times up here on the mountain top. We are so sorry for you 
poor, dear, half-enlightened souls who are still on the wilderness 
side of Jordan, and have not entered the Promised Land with 
which we are now quite familiar? * * The holiest man will 
ever be the man who thinks least of his own holiness.” I kept 
those words before me on my study-desk for a long while. 

We find an old saying of the schoolmen true: “Three things 
are not subject to our judgment: the counsels of God, the Holy 
Scriptures, and the persons of men.” We find that it is not 
easy to “make the best of everything in truth.” So great is our 
desire for peace, and so inbred, or ingrained our “hatred of all 
intrusion on the liberties of others, that I fear we sometimes be- 
come “accomplices in their treason against the Lord. Our 
longings for peace may retain us in fellowship with those who 
undermine the Gospel.” God forbid! Say, do you find it easy 
to be “steadfast, unmovable” and yet to “truth it in love,” as 
Paul tells the Ephesians? I believe, P , that if, by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit, I can do that, can “abound in love” and yet 
have the “whole armor of God,” that I will be a better minister. 
To do this I must keep close to the Captain of our Salvation. 
Oh! how far away in spirit I do often get! I* much fear that, 
at times, the only difference between me and the veriest world- 
ling, is the perchance clerical cut of the coat! You remember 
in “Wallenstein’s Lager,” Schiller makes a peasant say to a sen- 
tinel, that the only difference between them was in their coats. 
This fires the sentinel and he hotly responds : 





“Her Jiiger, ich musz euch nur bedauren. 
Sir Hunter, I can only pity you 


Ihr lebt so dranszen bei den Bauern. 
You live too much with peasants. 


Der feine Griff und der rechte Ton 
The fine touch and the true tone 


Das lernt sich nur um des Feldherrn Person !" 
Are learned only when near the Field-Marshal !”’ 


He is right. The closer I can bring my “prone-to-wan- 
der”- self up to Him, the oftener is it mine to be able to 
whisper, “Lord, how is it that thou dost manifest thyself unto 
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us and not unto the world?” I don’t understand it; but I 
know that I have had hours in my ministry when nothing failed 
of heaven but the fact that they did not last. They are so rare! 
Don’t you get surpassingly worldly at times? Why, sometimes, 
when | think of the patriarchs living seven, eight, nine hundred 
years, the contemplation wearies me! But I do love to think of 
Enoch, the seventh from Adam, “walking with God,” walking, 
walking, until that day whe he “took such a long walk with him 
that he never came back.” And this leads me to that picture 
in the gallery of the eleventh of Hebrews, antediluvian alcove, 
where I see that, before his long walk, he had this testimony 
that he pleased God. I have been thinking much of this as a 
most potent element in the make-up of a better minister. Of 
course, the mind at once turns to the words of Jesus: “For I do 
always those things that please Him.” Of course, too, we must 
emphasize the man-ward side of our ministry ; for, most cer- 
tainly, our ministry is nullified if we continually displease those 
to whose spiritual wants we minister. Things become worse all 
the time. Now, to please man without displeasing God, is what 
makes a better minister. Paul has a good deal of it in his let- 
ters. The Romans are entreated not to please themselves, but 
every one is to please his neighbor for his good to edification, 
(15:1, 2, 3). He beseeches the Thessalonians (1. 4:1) to walk 
so as to please God. Likewise the Christians of Colosse are to 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing. And John reminds 
the Church that because we keep His commandments and do 
the things that are pleasing in his sight we receive of him what- 
soever we ask, (I Jno. 3 : 22). 

It interested me much to read that Genesis 5 : 24, which in 
the A. V. is, “Enoch walked with God,” is, in the Septuagint, 
“Enoch pleased God.” And in Heb. 10:15 the word “trans- 
lated” is pronouncedly a remarkable word, namely, to put or 
set over, a change of place. Nothing violent, sudden, or abrupt. 
Wanted: More Enochs to please God. Tell me how I can 
please God? Is “walking with God” the same as “pleasing” 
him? Then I will let Cowper voice my soul-longings again 
and again as in countless times agone: 
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“O for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 

I cannot get these words out of my mind, and that is why I 
have written you of them. You learn to love those pleasing 
you. Does that explain the hold that Jesus had on as many as 
received him and to whom he gave the right to become the sons 
of God? Jesus pleased those hungry, sinful, yearning individ- 
uals. What a hold he had on them when they loved him! 

You recall how stern and unapproachable Dr. B—— used to 
seem to us young theologues? Well, before that first visit I 
made to Washington, in April, 1878, I went to ask his permis- 
sion. He granted it at once and then—wonder of wonders !— 
offered to loan me .money if I needed any, remarking, along 
with his offer, that students generally were “hard up.” I was so 
taken aback, P. , that I actually felt like being demonstrative. 
When I think of him now it is in a light peculiarly his own; he 
had pleased me. I have learned, P , that, simply beause a 
man may be able to preach well, does not constitute him a bet- 
ter minister. I read of a painter, who was reproved by a cardi- 
nal for putting too much red in the faces of Paul and Peter. He 
answered: “It is to show how much they blush at the conduct 
of many who style themselves their successors.” No, it is not 
all preaching. It was said of a certain preacher that when he 
was in the pulpit it was a pity he should ever leave it, he was so 
excellent an instructor; but when he was out of it, it was a pity 
he should ever ascend it again, he was so wretched aliver. The 
way you please when out of the pulpit gives force to what 
you say when in the pulpit. Of a certain clerical neighbor, a 
home-spun Pennsylvania German parishioner pithily remarked, 
“He cries in the pulpit and acts the fool out of it.” Alas! 
such actions do certainly not please. I find, P. , that as 
the pastor has a stronger hold on a community than the 
preacher. How little, unstudied acts have grappled many a 
soul to a minister with hooks like steel. It was not the “big 
seirmaon,” as the little boys of a neighboring pastor used to call 
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it, but those spontaneous acts which leaped forth because the 
heart was sincere, the manner unconventional. You have often 
heard and read of John Stuart Blackie, brave old Grecian of 
Edinboro. One, Geggie, who had but one hand, came in one 
day and stood up to read, and held his book in his left hand. 
Prof. B. said, “Hold that book in your other hand!” Poor Geg- 
gie trembled and said, “I have no other hand, Professor.” John 
Stuart Blackie then noticed the right sleeve, empty and dangling 
at his side. At once he, the Professor of Greek in the Edinboro 
University, in all his robes and dignity, came down, put his arms 
around young Geggie’s neck and said, “Forgive me, my boy, I 
did not know.” Things like that go a mile into a man’s heart! 
Sometimes in these last twelve years I have had given me ex 
periences that are simply ineffable. We both used to love 
Longfellow during college days. In his “The Bridge,” you re- 
member, he says, 

“And only the sorrow of others 

Casts its shadow over me.” 

Once that was “all Greek” to me. .It is not now. It makes 
me tremble all over to feel that I have counted in any one’s life. 
I had a case not long ago; was privileged to visit him many 
times, one who was soon to go out of this little life, and I used 
to go away every time in a state of quivering delight. The 
visits ceased ; the tired, worn, wind-rent tent has been enfolded 
in a quiet New York God's acre, but the memory of those hours 
remain, hours when I saw no man save Jesus only. 

I was lately touched by a story with the caption, “Had he 
made a mistake?” It meant, had Will Morgan, a home mis- 
sionary pastor, with a church among coal-minors, a salary of 
$600, and a house full of children—had he made a mistake in 
entering the ministry? It was at the reunion of the class of 
65, and Will Morgan and his wife were the guests of his class- 
mate, the rich banker, Jack Horsely who had sent them their 
tickets. At the reunion that night were Tom Hare, the head of 
the largest wheat syndicate in Illinois; Caridon, president of a 
railroad, Dumont, United States Judge with his nice little com- 
petency, two or three with brilliant reputations at the bar, an 
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eminent surgeon, several enormously rich, like Jack Horsley.— 
Just that far Mr. Morgan, with haggard face, had gone, telling 
his wife after the banquet—then he had broken forth passion- 
ately: “I, with a house full of children am starving on $600 a 
year!” Satan had entered into that good man’s heart and for 
that ugly dark moment he had not been able to resist him. But 
the next morning !—Why, before train time a woman who heard 
that he was in the city came to where he was and told him that 
in Harrisburg, in an hour of dark temptation, she had heard him 
preach and he had showed her the Christ; that her life had all 
been changed from that hour. At one of the stations two mem- 
bers of Mr. Morgan’s church had entered and greeted him with 
a shout. Jennie, the daughter of one was waiting for him to 
bless her marriage, and good, old mother Finn who was about 
dying, thought that if the parson was beside her she could quietly 
go down in the valley. At the next station the conductor came. 
It was Jennings, once poor, drunken Jake Jennings, whom Will 
had kept for four months and who was now living so happily. 
Ah! prostitution and drunkenness fled his pure presence. Then 
and there both Mr. and Mrs. Morgan answered the question, 
“Had he made a mistake ?” with a deep, heart-felt “No.” 

P——., do you always do the things that please him? I do 
not. Sometimes when the wretched devil of discontent gnaws 
at my heart, I grow ashamed as I think of him, for it seems as 
though he were looking at me as he used to do at the disciples 
when they acted so childishly. I have often warmed my heart 
over some lines from the Boston Pilot,a Roman Catholic paper 
I believe, and have them “by heart.” 

Under an eastern sky, 
Amid a rabble’s cry, 


A man went forth to die 
For me. 


Thorn-crowned his blessed head, 
Blood stained his every tread, 
Cross-ladened on he sped 

For me. 


Pierced glow his hands and feet, 
Three hours o’er him beat 
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Fierce rays of noonday heat 
For me. 


Thus wert thou made all mine: 

Lord, make me wholly thine, 

Grant grace and strength divine 
To me. 


In thought and word and deed 

Thy will to do, O lead 

My soul, e’en though it bleed, 
To thee! 


When that prayer is answered, then I shall be a better minister. 
It grieves my very soul that the connection is so often broken. 

During my first visit to Chicago I visited the city water- 
works. I admired the ponderous engine, then the largest in the 
world,—the ease with which it threw, every minute, its thous- 
sands of gallons of water throughout the great city. What 
water? Surely not this filthy polluted water along the shore! 
Then I went out and looked over the lake, and there, miles out 
in the deep where the water was fresh and sweet and untainted, 
I saw the house containing the wells that this engine was empty- 
ing out hour by hour. The connection was unbroken. It was 
a wonderously pleasing, beautiful sight, and I pray that you and 
I may, through the Spirit, be in such communication with heaven 
that we, like him, whose we are and whom we serve, may al- 
ways do the things that please the Father, and so be better min- 
isters. 
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ARTICLE X. 


THE FUNCTION AND SCOPE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


An Address by MosHEIM Ruopes, D. D., before the General Synod— 
Hagerstown, Md., June 12th, 1895. 


We are approaching the close of the greatest of the centuries, 
—the sum and crown of all that have preceded it. The strides 
of its progress have been so entirely without any parallel as to 
make our time the eighth wonder of the world. We have en- 
tered upon a new epoch in history. To adjust ourselves wisely 
to the new order is an achievement that not only challenges our 
best faculties, but demands the wisdom of God as well. Every- 
thing at its best is coming to its place as if in anticipation of 
some great demonstration or consummation. Old as our world 
is, it seems to be in the throes of a new birth, to be setting out 
on a new age which is to witness the final development and 
destiny of the race. 

In nothing perhaps is this marked progress of our time more 
perceptible and so significant as in the great problem of educa- 
tion. The contrast between the almost rude, at least exceed- 
ingly limited, facilities and attainments in education fifty years 
ago with the present, indicates an advance that, suggested then, 
would have been set down as the fancy of a dreamer, or at most 
as the possibility of centuries. And yet, we stand here to-day 
not so much amazed at the progress we have made, as bewil- 
dered at the scope and demands of our great theme. This 
progress which so forces itself upon us to-day, and is so beset 
with peril on the one hand, and promise on the other, not only 
concerns the fact; it has to do with the whole method and spirit 
of education. Indeed, I think, this is the most intensely inter- 
esting thing which it suggests, for it gives such scope and em- 
phasis to the broad function and ultimate purpose of education. 

This question concerns the whole people, every sphere of our 

VoLt. XXV. No. 3. 50 
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multiformed life, as it never did before. The advancing world 
has defined the scope and value of education beyond the wildest 
imaginings of a century ago. We have schools for everything 
now. Long ago we were wont to expatiate on man’s possibili- 
ties; we are providing for them now. Once we ventured timid 
conjectures of what might be done with the soil given us to till, 
with the unmastered elements, with journalism, politics, science, 
art, with all places of power; now we are writing the history of 
their achievements. Both mind and nature are coming to touch 
the sceptre of progress as bound captives to a conqueror. 
From the child to the sage, from the servant in the kitchen to 
the toiler on the street, from the clerk to the superintendent, 
from the professional all around up to the minister of God, the 
question in the future is to be one of faculty and capability. 
Teaching itself has come to be a science which not only uses 
facilities, but henceforth is to be one as never before. The edu- 
cator is no longer the same man he used to be. A great en- 
largement has come to this honorable profession. The de- 
‘mands made upon it now amount to a revolution in the thinking, 
functions and method of the teacher. It is a strong item in the 
plea we come to make that this marked progress, and these new 
and noble demands are especially distinctive of Christian educa- 
tion as an evangelizing agency. Mission work, as designated by 
the terms Home and Foreign, has had the same defined purpose 
from the beginning. The growth of experience as well as the 
unfolding purpose of God, to the thinking mind, must exalt the 
relation of Christian education to every means the Church em- 
ploys for the world’s redemption. The adoption to-day of any 
new means of advancement, requires at once a method of edu- 
cation. Every scheme, society, order, special school, establishes 
its paper and straightway begins to furnish a literature in its be- 
half. There never was a time when facts counted for so much. 
We cannot appeal to the emotional nature as we once did in 
preaching the Gospel. The whole environment,of the people 
has changed, and it has had its decided, and, as I think, favora- 
ble influence on the mind. There is a proper demand now that 
there shall be some substantial ground to rescue the tenderest 
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appeal from mere sentiment. We have wondered, without al- 
ways knowing the reason, why there is less feeling in religion 
than aforetime; it is not because there is less faith, but more of 
thought and fact. Education is a process, and here are some of 
the results of it, and they bear with great force on right educa- 
tion as it relates to evangelization. If this progress teaches 
anything, it makes clear that the methods of the past will not 
be adequate for the future. We can affirm, and the realness of 
the thing forbids affectation, that past methods were largely a 
failure because they produced ourselves. 

Again, this progress gives such a view and interpretation of 
the future, that we are forced to believe that, as things are, we 
cannot meet the demands that are coming to us. Remember 
that this grave responsibility falls on Christian education as 
upon no other means of human development. It is not only 
to inspire, it is to lead. It is wisely insisted by Prof. Durell 
that—“If there be any power in general, or in any form of edu- 
cation, direct or indirect, or in education redeveloped in more 
vital alliance with Christian truths, to help men evolve a pro- 
portionate and uniform higher life out of a great material basis ; 
any power to make it easier for all to become in many senses 
the possessors of all; any power to teach rich and poor alike 
out of how small a basis of concrete a complete and enduring 
life may be developed ; any power to transmute riches of steam 
and steel, electricity and gold, into a higher wealth of ideal and 
spiritual life; in a word, any power to make moral and religious 
development more swift, easy and natural, the twentieth century 
will demand the full exercise of this power.”’* 

It is not so much a mere acquisition of knowledge we want 
now, as a training that will better enable us to use what we 


‘have. He learns fast who uses wisely what he knows. This is 


everywhere apparent. There is not a government on earth in 
which the people were not more ruled a half century ago than 
they are now. More and more through increased enlightenment 
they have become capable of self-government, and so, them- 


*Newer Life in Education, p. 27. 
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selves, now as never before make valuable contribution to civic 
life. The importance of right education so that the best may 
be made out of these enlarged prerogatives is seriously evident. 
Daniel Webster rightly placed the preservation and perpetuity of 
free institutions in the intelligence of the people. The philoso- 
phy of all good government and the justice of all civic admin- 
istration rest here. Of course it is an intelligence that recog- 
nizes God and gives supremacy to conscience. De Tocqueville 
said: “Despotism may govern without faith, but liberty cannot. 
* * * How is it possible that societies should escape destruc- 
tion if the moral tie be not strengthened in proportion as the 
political tie is relaxed? And what can be done with a people 
who are their own masters, if they be not submissive to the 
Deity.” 

Such government can never be developed, never attain its des- 
tiny, unless it be permeated with the religious spirit, and the 
channel through which it must flow is the Church. It is not 
dreamy speech to affirm that we are coming upon a time that 
will demand the clearest thinking and the greatest wisdom both 
in church and state. Has not the limitation rather than the 
strength of men in both of these been impressively demonstrated 
in our time? If there be a nation that will need this spirit more 
than any other it is our own. Not because it is the most en- 
lightened, but because it is destined to lead. And if there is a 
Church that should pluck up the banner in response to this bu- 
gle note that comes up out of the twentieth century, and bear 
it to the front, it is that Church which by the favor of God is 
associated with the greatest light-giving event since the morn- 
ing of advent. 

Again, there are elements of development in the education 
the Church is appointed to give, found nowhere else ; and these 
for many reasons have come into increased importance, and im- 
pose upon us improved means for the acquisition and disposition 
of knowledge. We have to do with the realm of the super- 
natural, and this puts a new value upon every source of knowl- 
edge, a new inspiration into every effort at investigation, and 
makes a proper guide seriously essential. It is correctly argued 
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that, “If the facts of science have any power to help us con- 
ceive the fulness of diversity in God’s methods, then religious 
growth demands their utmost investigation and discovery. If 
language has any new power to express sympathy and love, re- 
ligion demands its utmost development. If photographic art, 
electricity and steam have any power to make the brotherhood of 
man a more practical fact, then is their extremest use demanded 
by every form of reverence and devoutness.”* To lead to the 
recognition of the supernatural in all these gifts of God, is the 
mission of our Christian education. There is no estimating the 
value of this method when it takes possession of the soul in 
gaining knowledge. It is this enlarging function of Christian 
education that gives rise to what Max Miller calls the “third 
faculty” in man—the faculty of discovering the Infinite not only 
in religion but in all things. The mind, the whole being, be- 
comes restless to advance from lower and familiar planes of 
thought, to higher and grander ranges of activity, and to com- 
munion with nobler forms of life. Whatever elevates and in- 
spires the soul, opens to it new and appropriate sources of 
knowledge, has to do with the strongest and noblest intellectual 
development. More than ever, through this mighty force of 
Christian education, we are to lift men up into that “transcen- 
dent mood of the spirit wherein the meanest flower that blooms 
awakens thoughts too deep for tears; when the grass blade is 
oracular, and the common bush seems afire with God, and when 
the splendors of closing day repeat the flash of jasper and bery].” 
It is then that the grace of reverence characterizes culture, then 
that the mind becomes keenly conscious of relations to systems 
and to a creative personal Spirit who touches and interfuses all 
things. I may quote a few sentences from an address by the 
writer delivered recently and devoted to the recognition of the 
supernatural in education. “It is a striking fact that we are in- 
debted to the recognition of the divine for everything great and 
enduring in art, in literature and in civilization. The mind has 
received no such impulse for greatness and effectiveness as from 
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this. To this we are indebted for all that is most beautiful, sub- 
limest and most helpful in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, 
and in music. It is this that transforms the daisy bloom- 
ing at his feet, for the man of faith, into a revelation of God, 
puts his speech into the stars, and compels everything to pay 
tribute to him in the pursuit of knowledge. It is true that dur- 
ing the period France was dominated by the materialistic phi- 
losophy of Voltaire, no great picture was painted, no great poem 
was written. When we shall cease to recognize the divine in 
education, then we shall cease to sing the Messiah and the Cre- 
ation, cease to read Paradise Lost and In Memoriam, cease to 
stand transfixed before the Sistine Madonna; then such artists 
as Dora will no longer turn to the Bible for their grandest sub- 
jects, and such lecturers as Wendling will journey no more to 
Bethlehem for their greatest theme; then the great faculty of 
reverence will have perished, the knell of our civilization will 
have been struck.” So, I hold, that all irreligious, all hetrodox 
culture must inevitably lead to agnosticism if not to atheism. 
Another demand and excellence to which we are coming is 
correct definite knowledge. It is preéminently the function of 
Christian education to bring the mind.to composure. However 
we may lament the lashing of the sea we are approaching the 
settling point. It is when the vessel comes into the harbor that 
there is great swirl and contention among the waves, but all is 
quiet in a little time. We cannot be forever in struggle and un- 
rest. The great questions of the day are up for final settlement. 
The process right along is toward accurate thinking and sub- 
stantial truth. The future more than ever will require conviction 
well certified by fact. There never was so much reality in the 
world as just now. No view of socialism or of any other ism, 
of theology or of any other ology, can hope to win and mold 
the people permanently without a basis of substantial facts. 
But whence may we hope to obtain accurate knowledge if not 
from that method of education in which God is supreme? Men 
are correct and just in the pursuit of knowledge, other things be- 
ing equal, as they are righteous. Reverence for truth for its 
own sake, may be fairly said to characterize the Christian edu- 
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cator. Such a one will feel that he is making any contribution 
to the sum of knowledge only when he has surely discovered 
the truth. Only with truth can we defend and build the king- 
dom of God; only this is permanent. And this attainment we 
must have, for it is only this man, loving truth and longing for 
it, who is competent to search it out and master it. 

The Christian, the Lutheran, idea of education is complete- 
ness. Here we have great advantage, for it is my conviction 
that our Lutheran system, in its spirit and substance, has on the 
one hand the least to surrender, and on the other contains most 
to command and promote the final harmony. Undoubtedly we 
have here the all essential objective method of the unity for 
which we pray and long. Moreover, this fact of completeness 
not only produces a mind that can think, but a will that can ex- 
ecute wisely. Never was this so vital as now. This is the age 
preéminently, necessarily, of the reign of the will. We must 
have intellect, faith, but we must gird them with volition, per- 
sistency, action. Luther had vast resources of knowledge, but 
he would have been feeble but for the masterly will which has 
left its indelible impress upon the thought and life of the world. 
It is this power to which Mr. Gladstone refers when he says : 
“The Christian idea taking possession of man at the centre and 
summit of his being, could not leave the rest of it a desert, but 
evidently contemplated its perfection in all its parts.” 

How important a wisely disciplined and directed will is in do- 
mestic life, in society, in the state, in the Church, we cannot de- 
tain to show, but we know that all education where it is neg- 
lected will be faulty. There are many men who are creditably 
intelligent, but they have no power to execute, no organizing 
force. The men who stand at the head in philosophy, in the- 
ology, in reform, in great enterprise, in everything good, are 
men of will. Such were Augustine and Luther and Bunyan 
and Wesley and Agassiz and Thiers and Cavour and Lincoln ; 
such are Bismarck and Gladstone, and the ready world is anx- 
iously waiting for successors. Nothing is more limited than 
what we call originalty. We often speak about it without abil- 
ity to define it. Possibly the most original faculty we possess 
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is our will. Goethe says: “All that we can truly call our own is 
our energy, our vigor, our will.” It is the strong or weak hand 
by which we use our knowledge. How hampered must the best 
convictions be without it. How wise to give this faculty 
thorough development, a Christian temper and wise direction. 
What we shall need in the coming days, is the will that can fur- 
nish an invincible heroism and testimony in behalf of the divine, 
a will that can execute and push to completion, a will that com- 
bines knowledge with force, and gentleness with wisdom. In 
evangelization it is not hard to find men who know, but far from 
easy to get men who understand how to do. With a properly 
developed and wisely directed will we shall have courage, a con- 
secration and persistence, that resistance can no more confuse 
nor confound, “than grape-shot can shatter the sunshine.” The 
education that forgets the will, the supreme faculty, will neglect 
the man, and will not be equal to the demands of the future. 
Again, it is impossible to speak wisely on this great theme 
now, without reference to the social question. Surely it requires 
no genius to see that this is God’s question, that we must now 
enter upon its settlement for the generations, and that it does 
concern the Christian Church and the Christian school. It 
means more than a simple result of quiet and peace; it means 
character, a permanent civilization and the kingdom of God. It 
is a great moral question, seriously related to the Church and 
the state. The point to be settled is not so much how shall 
men get a living, as how shall we live together as men to whom 
is appointed a great mission and destiny. What we want is not 
so much to know what our rights are, as to understand how to 
use our rights. The fever and unrest of the times are to be 
found in the limitation of men right here. There is great 
need for instruction on this point; it involves the whole man 
and manifestly it falls within the province of the Christian 
school as of no other institution. The college that claims that 
it has a higher mission than this, is a poor interpreter of press- 
ing, vital need, and of God’s meaning in the Incarnation. The 
people are no longer content with their limited life; they see as 
never before that they are not what they wish their children to 
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become. Sometimes mistaken in their methods, still the secret 
of their ravings are dumb cries for freer growth and a fuller life. 
Christianity is the only power on earth that can make a full and 
adequate answer here. Here again, our Lutheran Church has 
great advantage, for it is largely a Church of the people. Only 
that man, only that college that is controlled by Christian prin- 
ciples knows the worth and possibilities of a man, knows what 
fatherhood and brotherhood are. On these points there is a ba- 
bel of teaching to-day, and much of it is profoundly erroneous, 
sometimes profane. Where will we find the remedy? “To as- 
sert a divine, true fatherhood in place of the paternal tyrannies 
which have counterfeited it, must, I conceive, be the work of 
those who would educate and civilize the nations in the way in 
which they never have been educated and civilized, and never 
can be by those who merely seek, even with the utmost skill to 
cultivate their material prosperity, at the expense of their inward 
life."* Whatever be the disorders and blunders that attend our 
social life, we should be prompt to observe that our hope de- 
pends on the elevation of the classes most involved, and as it is 
in the main a larger, truer life they desire, it is our duty, as it is 
our opportunity, to seek to give it to them after such method 
and in such spirit of the Master, as will lead them to accept, the 
kingdom of God with it. Then, there will not be a question 
that enters into the social problem that will not be favorably 
affected. The responsibility of the Church in this matter is not 
simply great but grave. Christian education in its wide relation 
to human life and to society will so multiply and dispose the 
human faculties, as to at least greatly diminish, and in any case 
mitigate the pains of poverty; it will put severe restraint upon 
injustice and oppression, correct the evil of class legislation, and 
the equality we boast before God and the law, will cease to be a 
pretense. Whether a divided Protestantism will be able to bring 
anything like an adequate solution of the question, that now 
more than any other is a menace to our civilization, I do not 
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know. At least, it furnishes a taunt for Romanists which, while 
neither justified by the testimony of history nor by the enlight- 
ened spirit of the time, is nevertheless suggestive. A recent 
writer in the American Magazine of Civics makes bold to say : 
“The solution of the terrible problem which lies on the threshold 
of the twentieth century is with the Church, and it belongs to 
the Pope alone to pronounce our social pax vobiscum.” How- 
ever it be, a recent Catholic Congress was not mistaken, and 
offers to us needed counsel in its resolve that—“in the elevating 
and directing influence of the Christian higher education * * 
we recognize the most potent agency for the wise solution of the 
great social problems now facing mankind.” 

But I must hasten to say that the question of Christian edu- 
cation stands related to evangelization as never before.’ It is 
more, because evangelization is more. The world-field never 
was so large. Old difficulties have vanished, but new ones have 
come. More than ever we are required to think of capacity and 
special training. Even paganism is being leavened with a new 
intelligence ; besides, we are to wrestle with old civilizations as 
never before, for they claim additional light and have put a firmer 
tone into their boastings. 

Whether in the home or foreign field, the environment has 
quite changed, adding difficulties, as well as furnishing increased 
advantage to this great work. There need be no concern about 
the difficulties, our weapons are not carnal; they are more than 
adequate to any task, not only because of their character, but 
because of their increased intensity and power; our care is a 
wise use of them. With all his advantage as he stands related 
to the supreme source of knowledge, he must be more than a 
novice who would succeed in the future in showing these a more 
excellent way. We can indeed educate without evangelizing, 
but we cannot evangelize without educating. In the long run 
this, I hold, is the most effective way of preaching the Gospel 
and of building the kingdom of God. Christian countries have 
clearly demonstrated this fact. When you ask why the High 
Church party has gained over the more evangelical one in Eng- 
land, albeit the latter was led by such devout men as Simeon, 
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Venn and Wilberforce, with Lord Shaftsbury for an ally, the an- 
swer is that the evangelical party attempted its work without the 
aid of college or seminary. The other party, with the assist- 
ance of Oxford and Cambridge, trained the ministry, molded 
the thought of the people, and so made its influence dominant. 
It is the same spirit and method to which the unity and power 
of Roman Catholicism must be attributed. Take the better 
spirit, and do you ask how the evangelical faith gained its tri- 
umphs in Japan? Who knows the story will tell you that the 
beginning was in a High School taught by Capt. Jones, a godly 
layman, for a feudal chief, and attended by a company of young 
men of the military class. Out of this school came the univer- 
sity of Kioto, founded by the now sainted Joseph Neesima, a 
graduate of Amherst, and at the time of his death in 1891, the 
most influential citizen in the empire. The greatest work the 
Lutheran Church has yet done for the evangelization of India 
was the establisment of Watts College. So vital is the relation 
of Christian education to evangelization, so entirely is it included 
in God’s plan, that the very letter of the great commission might 
be inscribed as a most appropriate motto over the portal of ev- 
ery one of our colleges. The Christian college, not a whit less 
than any missionary board can be, is an indispensable agent to 
the ‘conquest of the world for Christ. It stands just as closely 
related to the Church’s anxieties and prayers and benefactions. 
To pass our own colleges by for other schools, or to withhold 
from them needed financial support, is to tap the fountain of our 
Church's life and waste her strength. 

Judson, the great missionary, when passing Madison Univer- 
sity on one occasion, said to a friend who walked with him, “If 
I had a thousand dollars do you know what I would do with it ?” 
“Give it to foreign missions, I suppose,” was the answer. “No,” 
said he, pointing to the university—“I would give it to a Chris- 
tian college like that. Planting such colleges and filling them 
with religious students is raising seed corn for the world.” We 
shall never be mighty as an evangelizing force, never equal to 
our opportunity as a church, never worthy the name we bear, nor 
the faith we avow, until we show a deeper interest in, and give 
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a wider scope and greatly increased endowment and facilities to 
our colleges. What has been recently done for Wittenberg 
should be doubled for itself, and repeated for every college in the 
General Synod. Such a movement would lift and set forward 
every institution in the Church, as the moon lifts the waves over 
which it hangs, and the ratio of our progress would be increased 
a hundredfold. What we must emphasize more among the 
people, is the Christian character of our colleges, their noble 
historic heritage, and the duty and necessity of sending our own 
children to our own schools. Every denomination has a spirit, 
an atmosphere, a habit of thought and life in which its own chil- 
dren should be reared and developed. This is essential to their 
largest efficiency, and to the realization of our best hopes. At 
least, not for the withering limitation of narrowness, but for our 
safety, we must stand for Christian culture out and out. This 
is the only kind of culture the spirit and purpose of the General 
Synod can tolerate. It is not needful that your child and mine 
should know some things to get on in life, but a knowledge of 
God and of the decalogue dare not be included in the omission. 
Intelligence is only perthanently good when it is a strong hand 


on the right arm of Character. Better helpless imbecility, than * 


learning that sneers at truth and hates God. Less and less as 
we approach the city God is building can we get on without 
righteousness, truth, and honesty. Given right education and 
right educators, and you pulse clean invigorating blood through 
all the body of human life; you give an increased power to 
every good deed, and you hamper and hinder every bad one. 
If, as the ends of the earth come more and more together among 
us, in thought, in exchange, in codperation, in a great common 
aim, we must have more virtue, more truth, more sympathy, 
more confidence, how unspeakably important that our educa- 
tional agencies, from the nursery to the university, be in the high- 
est sense godly. The college is first and most of all to make 
manhood after the divine pattern. "Tis that that will make the 
college as well as the man. All knowledge is 4 vagrant until it 
is touched by the regenerating fire of God in the temple of truth. 
No successful student of nature can come to the composure of 
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power until he becomes a lover of God. Education that toler- 
ates irreverence will soon sneer at the Bible, then boast agnos- 
ticism, then breed atheism. “To overcome by light and love 
the power of a socialism which attempts to solve the problem of 
suffering without eliminating the factor of sin, to infuse the 
Spirit of Christ into the education of the young at a time when 
mental training is often conducted along perilous lines ;” to show 
the unmatched worth and power of the Spirit and word of God, 
over all other forces, to develop the mind, to make a staunch 
Christian manhood, and to produce a Christianized nation,— 
this is preéminently the aim of the college. 

Men may criticize the records of our faith, and sometimes 
strangely interpret its doctrine, but it furnishes its own testimony 
for “wherever it goes there breathes an influence into the total 
air of society out of unsounded depths of age and space, and 
from spheres bright with illuminated souls; and the tree will 
bud in sunless wastes, sooner than any great school of learning 
will bloom in abundant perennial vigor without the light of 
Bethlehem upon it.” 

You easily observe how all this bears upon the character of 
the educator. I will not presume in venturing a word here, for 
it is vital in the re-discussion of this great subject in our time. 
Nothing engaged the heart and prayer of Arnold so much as 
the ordering of his character and life before his pupils. One of 
them observes that—“he looked upon the whole as bearing upon 
the advancement of the one end of all instruction and education; 
the boys were still treated as school boys, but as those who 
must grow up to be Christian men ; whose age did not prevent 
their faults from being sins, or excellences from being noble 
Christian virtues.” No one is capable of exerting such an in- 
fluence on the young, as the one who teaches them. It is often 
mightier than parental influence, and always most serious. So 
far as it is possible the teachers of our sons and daughters must 
not only be sound in the faith, but models of manhood and 
womanhood, men and women who in temper, speech, and habit 
should be commendable illustrations of that completeness of char- 
acter which the apostle designates as the “mind of Christ.” Do 
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we fully estimate the largeness of the mission of the Christian 
teacher? Is there not need that it be lifted out of the sphere of 
the commonplace and invested with more of sanctity and power? 
If it were ours to compose a poem to be read in the hearing of 
those who have passed beyond the jar and stain of this world, 
to cut the marble into delicate forms of beauty for their stain- 
less vision, to put on the tremulous canvas a picture so perfect 
that it would challenge their admiration, with what eager pains 
we would set about our honored task. Oh, you, to whom is en- 
trusted the awakening, the development and the directing of the 
minds of the young in college and seminary, many of whom in 
varied mission are to be God’s own appointed instruments in 
the world, what a work is yours! Is there a place in this world 
where one can be such a co-worker with God, or with Satan ? 
To make our youth loyal to the faith is much, but to make them 
strong, Christ-like in character, men who combine positiveness 
of conviction with gentleness of spirit, men at once mighty in 
prayer and wise in work, this is more. To produce character 
which will bestow perpetual benedictions on this needy world, 
character that will furnish that testimony to the faith of the 
Church that is alone worthy and effective, character that would 
be worthy the commendation of those “whose feet sandaled with 
light have trodden ethereal paths,”—this is your mission, Chris- 
tian teacher. It is not visionary or only ideal, it is most real, 
and where the latch of the closet door is within reach of the pro- 
fessor’s chair, it is possible. If there is a nobler work in all the 
scope of human endeavor I do not know what it is. I have 
mourned much over the pinched limitations of our college presi- 
dents and professors, and surely it is still a real distress among 
us, but there are compensations illimitable and blessed. 

I must arrest the argument here, not because I have exhausted 
my theme; this is only a prefatory word to the volume that is 
yet to be written on what I believe to be the most important 
subject for the Lutheran Church to consider at this time. 

An observation or two and I am done. First of all, the time 
has come when we must take a larger view and a deeper inter- 
est in this subject. There is nothing visionary, but a momen- 
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tous realness in his enthusiasm who looks upon Christian edu- 
cation as the supreme question in our Church to-day. I con- 
fess that nothing has baffled me so much as the singular and 
continued inappreciation of the claims of the Board of Educa- 
tion. It is still a question with some whether it has a mission, 
while others regard it with a limited sense of obligation. Con- 
tentment just to get along, on a basis by no means adequate, as 
if it were a virtue to struggle between life and death, is our peril. 
It robs us of effective appeal to the outside; it is painfully de- 
pressing within. We make ready protestations of loyalty, love 
and self-denial in behalf of thé good venerable mother we are 
honored to serve. We demand with growing persistence a mi- 
nute adherence to our great creed, but all this may be pitiably 
superficial. He is not so good a man, not so true to conviction 
who boasts his Church’s greatness, as he who earnestly and 
prayerfully labors to prove it. It is this latter man we want just 
now. I know that from a small beginning we have come to 
something. I am not unmindful of what has been accomplished 
by those who have preceded us, but if this time of ours forci- 
bly suggests anything, it is the fact that the world’s morning is 
gone, that it is mockery any more to make a pretext of the 
adage—*“We must not despise the day of small things.” I trem-- 
ble now lest we inflict on our struggling colleges in the west a 
limitation from which they will not recover in a generation, if 
ever. I cannot resist the conviction that for these, as well as 
for the seminary in the west we have reached a crisis ; and there 
must be a forward movement, else our opportunity will be lost. 
We are driven to an economy, in the dispensing of the secretary 
and otherwise, that is no more creditable to us than it is wise, 
and that, if continued, must sooner or later invite failure. The 
only permanent hope of these institutions, I am persuaded, is 
prompt and continuous endowment. The aim of the Board of 
Education is not to support colleges, but to promote the cause 
of education and aid colleges. To limit the Board in this par- 
tial service is scarce less than a reproach upon a Church whose 
history is so honorably identified with this great cause. - 
What more shall I say to awaken in the ministry and the 
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laity a truer, broader conception of this work, a deeper and more 
prayerful interest in its behalf? Would we might for a time 
concentrate our energies on our colleges, and by gifts of money 
and a more fruitful devotion do something more worthy of our 
name and history, to commend our Church and to claim our 
country for higher Christian learning. 

Secondly, We must studiously maintain unity of thought and 
feeling in this great work. Here is a place where our prejudices 
and strifes have no right to meddle. The opportunity is too 
great, the associations, names and memories our colleges sug- 
gest, are too sacred, the responSibility is too serious. I cannot 
resist a deep feeling of grief when any one of these institutions 
is held up to reprobation or suspicion, or is set off in adverse 
comparison. I can think of nothing so damaging to the cause 
which I must believe is dear to the heart of every one of us. 
Let all malign feelings be put away, and Heaven save us from 
casting reproach upon the intellectual hearth-stone of any part 
of the Church. We are Christian men and ministers, brethren 
of a common faith and aim, true, loyal, sincere; and as we look 
toward our account, not far of for some of us, let us foster and 
speak well of all our colleges. We have no institution of which 
we need to blush, no heterodox and disloyal seat of learning, 
thank God! not one of which we should not be proud, and does 
not well deserve the fullest confidence and patronage of the 
Church. I speak in love, but from a sensitive conviction that 
at this time our promise as a Church lies largely in the heartiest 
unanimity of feeling and action in behalf of our schools, both 
classical and theological. God save us from the selfish folly of 
setting them off in groups, and as representing this type and 
that. If that is to be the temper in the time to come, then our 
best hopes will vanish as a dream. ‘Ah, my brethren, when we 
come to realize how this great work lies at the root of this 
world’s redemption ; when we are ready to toil and pray and en- 
dure, as did the fathers before us, to set the Church forward in 
her educational work, as the essential method of making her a 
great power for good, and of justly representing her; when we 
become solicitous to reduce the limitations of our educators toa 
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minimum ; when we realize that the ample endowment and 
equipment of our colleges is our first charge and greatest com- 
mendation, then we shall have no time and less desire for con- 
tention, and we shall hail a progress which a true philosophy, as 
well as the testimony of history, amply sustains. To the crea- 
tion and maintenance of such a spirit, any sacrifice may well be 
counted a pleasure. 

Finally, let us be hopeful. The outlook hardly warrants a jw- 
dilate just yet, but there is abundant to inspire us and to call for 
gratitude. The greatest progress made in Christian education 
in the Genera! Synod since its organization in 1820, has been 
achieved in less than a score of years. I am sure it is prophetic 
of a greater interest and a larger success in the time to come. 
Besides, ours is his cause whom the armies of heaven follow, 
and who has not wearied in the conquest to which he has called 
us. You remember how Gustavus Adolphus before engaging 
in the battle of Lutzen, in the presence of his staff uncovered 
his head, and looking up, said: “Help, Lord, for we fight in thy 
cause.” The Lutheran Church, in the maintenance of her prin. 
ciples in the work of education, knows no cause but his whom 
she acknowledges Lord and King, and has no assurance of suc- 
cess but in his own promised presence and power. In this great 
work, so essential, so hopeful, let us inscribe on our banner, let 
us say on our knees,—‘“Help, Lord, for we fight in thy cause.” 


RRRNE estes 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE GROWTH OF ROMANISM AMONG PROTESTANTS. 
By REv. JESSE W. BALL, A. M. 


The growth of Romanism among Protestants during the 
present century has proceeded from internal as well as from ex- 
ternal causes, having developed within the bosom of Protestant- 
ism itself as well as by immigration and conversion. These 
causes have led many persons to the bosom of that Church 
“where alone salvation is found.” 
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It doubtless seems strange to us that, notwithstanding the 
strong antipathy which exists between Romanism and Protes- 
tantism, such conversions should occur. The strife that. has 
continued from the beginning of the Reformation until now 
would seem to have been too bitter and too uncompromising to 
admit of such settlement even on the part of individuals; for 
we have paid too dearly for the blessings purchased by the Ref- 
ormation for the lion and the lamb to lie down together with the 
lamb inside. It becomes a pertinent question, therefore, What 
influences have led these persons into the Roman Catholic fold ? 
In answering this question, it is important to avoid the popular 
delusion that Romanism consists in such externals as the pres- 
ence of an altar in the church, the wearing of the gown in the 
pulpit, the use of a liturgy or even in a high estimation of the 
sacraments. All these have always characterized an important 
part of Protestantism, one by no means the least renowned in 
numbers, scholarship or piety. Roman leaven lies much deeper 
than the surface. In general that may be said to be Romish 
which obscures or tends to obscure the direct approach of the 
soul to its Redeemer, be the obscuring cause the church itself, 
the Virgin Mary, saints, relics, images, works of merit, or what- 
ever else. On the other hand, that is Protestant which promotes 
direct access to Christ and life-fellowship with him, and all that 
contributes to that end is truly Protestant and evangelical. Very 
properly, therefore, may the arts be laid under contribution to 
assist devotion. 

The chief cause which has developed Roman Catholic tenden- 
cies within Protestantism in the present century has been the 
spirit of Romanticism in literature, art, law and theology. Men 
turned in recoil from the cold skepticism of the preceding century, 
to the study of an age of faith, to that unexplored period of their 
history, the Middle Ages. Historians exhibited a marked tenden- 
cy “to recognize and admire the brilliant phenomena of medizval 
Catholicism, even at the expense of the vital principles of Protest- 
antism ;” ank “many persons, too deeply rooted in evangelical 
truth to pass over to Rome, nevertheless came to lament the loss 
of noble and venerable institutions in the worship, life and consti- 
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tution of the Church.” Others, not so firmly grounded, were Jed 
away by their taste for the romantic, the artistic and the historical, 
by feudalist-aristocratic and by extreme ecclesiastical tendencies. 
Such were the roads leading through Germany to Rome. In 
England largely the same causes operated. The Tractarian 
movement originated in a feeling that the very existence of the 
established Church was imperiled by the liberalizing tendencies 
of the time, and that a powerful counter movement was needed. 
But, while the expressed purpose was to save the Anglican 
Church, the tendencies of the movement from the beginning was 
more than half-catholic. The first declarations of the Tractari- 
ans were that salvation is dependent upon the sacraments, and that 
these owe their efficacy to being administered by men ordained 
by an apostolic succession of bishops, who, as successors of the 
apostles, are the inheritors of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Sal- 
vation is thus made to rest upon the visible church, rather than 
upon the simple faith of the believer in the atoning work of 
Christ. Works of penance were taught. Confession received 
a sacramental significance. It was held that in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper there occurs an unbloody sacrifice of the 
Redeemer. The Scriptures ceased to be their own interpreter 
and a perfect rule of faith, and were to be interpreted by tradi- 
tion, especially of the early Church. Is it any wonder that 
Newman, the leader of the movement, together with many of 
his followers passed into the Roman Church? Since that event, 
the High Church party has avoided the field of theology proper 
and devoted itself chiefly to ritual, patterning closely after the 
Roman mass. 

The number of converts from the Tractarian movement to 
Romanism has, however, been greatly exaggerated. As in Ger- 
many, so in England, Rome's gains have been chiefly from the 
aristocracy. There is something quite fitting in this, that the 
opposition to modern progress and liberty become more and 
more centered within the Roman Catholic Church, the ancient 
enemy of both. The more this tendency becomes evident, the 
sooner society will free herself from Rome’s influence ; for pop- 
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ular freedom is the goal toward which the world is moving 
steadily and irresistibly. 

The development of Romanism on English soil is so inti- 
mately connected with the Irish immigration into that country 
that it cannot be properly estimated without considering the two 
nations together. It is estimated that at least five-sixths of the 
Roman Catholics of England are of Irish origin. Taking, 
therefore, the statistics for England, Ireland and Wales, it will be 
found that, while the Protestant population has increased more 
than 10,000,000 since 1851, the Roman Catholic population has 
not only not increased at all, but has actually decreased more 
than 1,000,000; so that, notwithstanding the Tractarian move- 
ment, Protestantism is stronger in Great Britain to-day than 
ever before in her history. 

It can not be disputed that in Germany also Rome is steadily 
losing ground, however slowly. In the decade, 1880-1890, no 
fewer than 24,000 persons left the Roman Catholic Church to 
join the Protestants, whereas the Roman Catholics won from 
Protestants only 4,700. 

But, conceding important losses in the countries of Europe 
aside from England, it has been customary for Roman Catholics 
to point to their splendid growth in this country as a full com- 
pensation for their losses there. We turn therefore to Protestant 
North America and observe, first, that whereas at the beginning 
of the present century Canada numbered about three Catholics 
to every Protestant, she now counts twenty-six Protestants to 
every nineteen Catholics. It will be remembered also, that of 
the territory now embraced in the United States, Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico and California were occupied by Papal missions 
before the first Protestant colony was established on this conti- 
nent, and that they continued for centuries under the religious 
sway of Rome. Not, indeed, until the present century were 
Protestant churches planted in any of these States ; and in, Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, not until the century was far advanced. 
The Roman Catholic Church was also the only religious force 
in the Gulf region, in ancient Louisiana (comprising all the ter- 
ritory west and north-west of the Mississippi river) in Illinois, 
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in Wisconsin and in Michigan. Indian missions and French- 
Indian trading-posts and forts were numerous. In these same 
regions to-day the Protestant churches outnumber the Roman 
Catholic more than twelve to one. That Romanism has grown 
here and grown extensively is beyond question. “Everything 
grows in the United States.” But her increase has been almost 
entirely by immigration and her losses have been heavy. It 
has been well said, “This country is the biggest grave for Popery 
ever dug on earth.” Educated under predominantly Protestant 
influences, very many of her children have been alienated and 
lost to her. She knows very well why she opposes our public 
schools. In 1875 an Archbishop of Ireland, after visiting the 
United States told his people, “It is far better for you to live in 
poverty and die in the faith, and be sure of saving your immor- 
tal souls and going to heaven, than to go to a country where 
thousands upon thousands of our race, our Irish race, deny the 
faith.” The Catholic Mirror of Baltimore, while claiming 
8,000,000 Catholic population in this country in 1885, asserted 
that there should be twenty million and admitted that their losses 
have been enormous. The Union adds, “In America also there 
have been a few conversions but these do not amount to a drop 
in the bucket compared with the immense losses the Church has 
sustained. These are statements, not of enthusiastic Protestants, 
but of men high in authority in the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. Many similar statements could be cited. 

As to actual population, Roman Catholic statistics are so 
thoroughly unreliable as to be unworthy of the name statistics. 
This is a strong statement, it is true, but the evidence is strong. 
Sadlier’s Directory which claims to be “the only official” Roman 
Catholic directory for the United States, gives the Catholic pop- 
ulation in this country for 1894 as 10,964,000: Hoffman's on 
the contrary, purporting to be “the authorized,” places the figures 
at 9,077,865, a difference of nearly 1,800,000. Sadlier’s Direc- 
tory calls for an increase, over the previous year, of 2,157,755: 
Hoffman’s shows a growth of 175,832—a glaring discrepancy, 
to say the least. We turn, therefore, to the United States cen- 
sus returns as the most reliable source of information and find 
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that the Catholic population of this country in 1890 was 7,330,- 
000. Bearing in mind now that Protestant communicants re- 
present really less than thirty per cent. of adherent population, 
it will readily be seen that the Methodist Episcopal Church alone 
with 2,240,000 communicants actually exceeds the Roman 
Catholic in population by more than halfa million. It is also 
worthy of observation that whereas Roman Catholics in 1880 
were 12.68 per cent. of the whole population and in 1890 were 
13.7 per cent. of the same, showing an increase of about one 
per cent., the Evangelical population in 1880 was 70.003, and 
in 1890 77.26 per cent. of the whole population. It is evident, 
therefore, that at this rate we will be due at Rome sometime 
after the millennium has expired, that while Rome has made large 
gains upon population in this country, Protestantism has gained 
much more and that present indications show that she has passed 
the period of her most rapid increase and must henceforth rela- 
tively decline. 

But, on the other hand, it may with good reason be doubted 
whether she. was ever plotting more deeply or desperately than 
at the present time. Two ways are open in which to thwart her 
designs. The one is a resort to her own methods, the policy of 
the American Protective Association. This is a course of doubt- 
ful expediency, though the provocation has been great, and it is 
almost certain to fail in the end. The other and the truest 
weapon with which to meet Romanism wherever found is that 
by which the victories of the Reformation were won; namely, 
by a faithful, consistent and energetic preaching of /ustification 
by Faith. It is as powerful a weapon to-day as when Luther 
with it broke the bonds of Roman tyranny and set the nations 
free. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The United Church of the United States, by Charles Woodruff Shields, 
Professor in Princeton University. 8vo. pp. 285. 


One of the most ardent and one of the most able champions of 
Church Union in this country is Prof. Shields of Princeton. For more 
than thirty years he has been writing in the interests of catholicity and 
fraternity, the subject growing in importance to his mind until, as is 
wont to be the case with reformers, his heart sometimes gets the better 
of his judgment. Certainly the thought of including the Greek and 
Latin communions in any scheme of Church Unity, is in the highest de- 
gree Utopian and illusory. As long as Rome holds to the dogma of an 
infallible church her union with Protestants is impossible, and were 
Rome to surrender that it would be the end of Rome. 

However, what Dr. Shields has to say on the subject deserves and 
will command the widest attention. He gives a broad and intelligent 
view of the situation. No one can read these essays without profit. 
They touch many points, and illumine many phases of ‘the chief Chris- 
tian problem of our age.’’ It is, in fact, not unlikely that what to the 
author are subordinate questions, such as worship and creeds, may 
through his enlightened discussion of them, come in the reader’s mind 
to an overshadowing prominence. 

Lutherans will especially ponder ideas like this, ‘‘the first step toward 
true church unity must be liturgical rather than doctrinal or strictly ec- 
clesiastical. Christians who differ cannot begin to agree until they 
come together in the region of devout feeling and are thus predisposed 
to brotherly concord.’’ Whole pages appear to have been written to 
meet the liturgical situation in our General Synod. ‘‘New-made liturgies 
or patchwork services’’ are repudiated. ‘‘Such expedients proceed upon 
a misconception of the true liturgic ideal as an historical growth and 
flower of the piety of the whole church in all lands and ages.”” “A 
liturgy is a system for both ministers and people, of fixed forms of 
prayer and praise, of methodically reading the Holy Scriptures, etc.’’ 
“Such a system cannot be made by one man, inaday. To attempt it 
would be to set at nought the wisdom of eighteen centuries of Christian 
worship.” 

Our readers will also find it interesting to learn from a Presbyterian 
scholar the origin of some of the forms in use by them, and possibly 
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before they know it they will stumble on the essential parts of the Com- 
mon Service. 

We have not for some time read a volume whose careful study is cal- 
culated to produce more wholesome results throughout the churches of 
our land. E. J. W. 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD, CHICAGO. 
The Theatre. By William Dallman. pp. 112. 


In the form of a dialogue with several young people the auther dis- 
poses quite effectually of the arguments cited in behalf of the theatre. 
This is followed by an array of startling testimonies against it, and this 
in turn by Bible proofs, and anecdotes. A careful reading of these clear 
and sober pages will likely convince Christians that they ought not to 
patronize the theatre and that it is no place for their young people to 
seek amusement. This little work merits the widest circulation. 

E. J. W. 
T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
From the Exile to the Advent. By Rev. William Fairweather, M. A. 
12mo. pp. 210. 8octs. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to commend a work like this un- 
reservedly to Sunday-school librarians, and in fact to all students of the 
Holy Scriptures. It belongs to the ‘Bible-Class Handbook Series,’’ 
and it is in every way worthy of that distinction. It deals with a period 
of momentous interest in the history of our religion, and brings out in 
strong lines the part played by Nebuchadnezzar, by Cyrus, by Alexan- 
der and by Cesar in preparing the way for Him who is Lord of all. 
The significance of the Exile for the development of the Kingdom, the 
contact and conflict of Judaism with Hellenism, the story of the Dias- 
pora, the power of the Pharisees, the reign of Herod, &c., are portrayed 
in popular and reverent form rather than with a critical interest, and 
the student who has not heretofore acquainted himself with the four 
centuries preceding the Christian era, must rise from the perusal of this 
little volume with humiliation over his ignorance and with amazement 
at the mighty and unerring sweep of Providence in bringing about the 
fulness of time. E. J. W. 


From the same publishers, through the same importers, we have Vol. 
IV. of Hefele’s 
History of the Councils of the Church, from the Original Documents. 
Translated from the German with the author’s approbation, and ed- 
ited by William R. Clark, M. A., Hon. LL. D., etc., etc., Professor 
of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. pp. 498. $4.50. 


Scientific scholarship will never be able to repay its debt to the liberal 
Tiibingen Roman Catholic for this invaluable contribution to the His- 
tory of the Councils. Schaff calls it a history of Latin Christianity, 
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and ‘‘one of the greatest books of modern times.’? A knowledge of 
Church History without an acquaintance with the great Councils which 
formulated the doctrines and canons of the Ecumenical Church, would 
be exceedingly deficient, and for a thoroughly learned and reliable treat- 
ment of the vast subject Hefele is unquestionably the greatest authority. 

Vol. IV. covers the period from A. D. 451 to A. D. 680, Vol. III. 
having been confined to the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, 431- 
451. Students of the Councils may experience a relaxation of interest 
when they have passed the memorable decision of Chalcedon, but no 
searcher after historic truth can be indifferent to the continuous doc- 
trinal development of the Church, and he will find the principal contro- 
versy detailed in the present volume, that of The Three Chapters, full 
of instruction in many ways. Nor can his curiosity fail to be stimulated 
as he sees such headings as ‘Irish Synods under Patrick,” ‘Two Brit- 
ish Synods A. D. 513 and 516,’’ **The Frankish Synods about the mid- 
dle of the Sixth Century,’’ ‘‘Synods at Arles on the Doctrine of Grace, 
475-480,”’ etc., etc., even if on turning to the places indicated his desire 
for information is not fully gratified. 

The translator informs us that a fifth volume will bring the work to 
the close of the seventh Council, the last acknowledged as ecumenical! 
by the whole Church. ‘The publication of this final volume of the 
English translation must depend upon the demand for that which is now 
issued’’—in regard to which there ought to be no uncertainty. A copi- 
ous Index adds a valuable feature. E. J. W. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By F.Godet, D. D. Particular 
Introduction. I. The Epistles of St. Paul. Translated from the 
French by William Afflick, B. D. 8vo. pp. 621. $4.50 net. 

Among the few safe, sound and solid biblical writers whose works 
come to us from the Continent, Prof. Godet holds admittedly a foremost 
rank. He still possesses the whole New Testament, and while certainly 
abreast of the age in critical scholarship, he has not succumbed to the 
critical skepticism which rules the hour with the iron tyranny of fash- 
ion. We have not been partial to his commentaries, though we know 
the high rank they hold, but in the department of Introduction he 
strikes us as a master. 

The present work is the fruit of the teaching of forty years, during 
which each alternate year has always been devoted to the Particular In- 
troduction to the New Testament, the other to the General Introduction. 
On each repetition of this course it has been more or less completely 
revised, and the author’s views, he confesses, have often been modified. 
“At the same time, in this ever-renewed labor, the general lines have 
only become more deeply engraved and gained from one course to an- 
other the value of a more self-conscious conviction.’’ The student is 
constantly impressed with the sincerity and depth of the author’s con- 
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victions, and with his enlightened appreciation of the divine and saving 
import of these apostolic writings. He sees a master hand serving as 
guide through the vexed problems of their authorship, and he is per- 
suaded that the heart which moves it has felt the power of their truth. 

While frankly and faithfully presenting the various conflicting opin- 
ions of New Testament critics respecting the origin of the epistles tra- 
versed, Dr. Godet does not pose as a neutral. ‘‘Absolute neutrality 
can be required of him who commences the study of a question, but not 
of him who finishes it.’? He bravely testifies: ‘It is because a sincere 
examination has brought me to certain results, because these results 
appear to me not only true but useful to the Church, and because I de- 
sire to impart them to all those who can exert an influence on her pro- 
gress, professors or pastors, students or laymen, that I have’ taken up 
the pen.’’ 

He inclines to the theory, admitted even by Renan, of the liberation 
of the apostle after the two years’ captivity spoken of in the end of the 
Acts, and of an interval of several years between that captivity and the 
apostle’s death, an interval of freedom and activity, to which he assigns 
the three Pastoral Epistles. His absolute silence regarding the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is conclusive of the author’s judgment relative to its 
Pauline origin. 

The space given to the exposition of the contents of the Epistles will 
without doubt meet with hearty approval. It is important, before be- 
taking oneself to the critical study of a book, to put oneself in direct 
contact with the book itself. Familiarity with the subject treated is 
well-nigh the weightiest moment in reaching a just decision as to au- 
thorship. 

Evangelical and devotional, marked by good sense, clear style and 
trenchant argument, this is a work that peculiarly and emphatically 
commends itself to American ministers and students, and the reviewer 
has no hesitancy in assuring his readers that they will find it an invalu- 
able addition to their libraries. Such books are expensive, but a vol- 
ume of this character outweighs a score of popular publications made 
up of platitudes or superficial criticisms, which constitute the average 
ministerial library. 

Vol. II. on the Gospels and Acts, and Vol. III. on the Catholic Epis- 
tles and the Apocalypse, are to follow in the near future, if the venera- 
ted author’s life is spared, for which let earnest prayers be made to 
God. E. J. W. 


Sources of New Testament Greek, or the Influence of the Septuagint on 
the Vocabulary of the New Testament by the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, 
M. A., D. Sc. pp. 169. $2.00. 

This is the work of a specialist, And will be useful to special students 
of the Greek Testament. The Septuagint, that is, the Alexandrian 
translation of the Old Testament, undoubtedly prepared the way for 
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the composition of the New Testament in Greek. The Greek language, 
first popularized and moulded into a common dialect, was carried to 
Egypt, where it was more or less orientalized and made the vehicle for 
the divine revelation. The Septuagint became the bible of the Hebrew 
people both in and out of Palestine. Its language was a Hebraized 
Greek. Through it, largely, the Jews learned the religion of their fath- 
ers. When Christ and the apostles quote or refer to the Old Testament, 
they do it chiefly through the Septuagint version. This book proves 
that the idioms of the New Testament are very like those of the Sep- 
tuagint, and that the latter furnished a very large part of the vocab- 
ulary of the former. 

According to our author “the predominant features in its vocabulary 
are— 

(a) The creation of a theological terminology rendered necessary by 
the original of which it is a translation; and 

(6) The expression in Greek form of special Jewish conceptions and 
customs due to the same cause.”’ 

This vocabulary was used in making known the deep thoughts intro- 
duced by Christianity. It is chiefly the language of the people, but it 
moves in a higher plane than that occupied by the Septuagint. 

All this makes it important that the student of the New Testament 
should acquaint himself well with the Septuagint. We know of no 
book which will so materially assist in this respect as the one before us. 
But like every other valuable book, it must be studied rather than read. 
Its value does not lie on the surface. J. W. R. 


The Messiah of the Apostles, by Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D. 1895. 
pp. 562. $3.00. 

This is the third volume in a series of Messianic studies by the dis- 
tinguished author. Asa contribution to Biblical Theology it deserves 
a prominent place. Beginning with the Acts of the Apostles the au- 
thor takes up the Messianic material furnished by the Apostles in the 
Epistles and in the Apocalypse, and makes it the subject of exegetical 
treatment. There is apparently no effort to seek hidden meanings, or to 
obscure the plain teaching of the Word, nor is any attempt made to 
reconcile seeming discrepancies in the apostolic teaching. This be- 
longs to systematic theology. 

Having read a large part of the book, we find nothing which stands 
in Opposition to the consensus of orthodox Protestant theology His 
comment on Acts 2: 38: ‘*Repent ye, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Messiah unto the remission of your sins; and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,’’ would hardly give offence 
either in Presbyterian or Lutheran circles: ‘‘Repentance and Baptism 
open the gates of the kingdom here, as faith and baptism in the apos- 
tolic commission, and regeneration by the water and the Spirit in the 
Messiah’s word to Nicodemus. And so three.thousand repented and 
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were baptized ; they received the gift of the Spirit and entered the 
kingdom. About Peter, the eleven, and the original five hundred, three 
thousand living stones were placed; and the temple of God rose many 
courses on this first day of the Messianic age.’’ We are very sure that 
Dr. Briggs would never have been prosecuted for heresy on account of 
anything we have read in this book. The deity of Christ, and the deity 
of the Holy Ghost are clearly recognized as a part of the apostolic 
teaching. Justification is what is accomplished on the divine side in 
the presence of God through the righteous name of Christ. Sanctifi- 
cation is the consecration of the baptized to Christ. 

The exegesis is condensed, but clear and practical. Only results are 
given; yet the author shows that he is entirely familiar with the most 
elaborate processes of Germanic scholarship. The tone is pious and 
reverent. The work may be read even asa book of devotion. The 
preacher will find a much larger amount of usable homiletical material 
than is usually afforded by the best commentaries. Without venturing 
to endorse every view, especially not all that is said about the descent 
into Hades, we nevertheless commend the book as a fresh and independ- 
ent attempt to exhibit the doctrine of Jesus Christ as it stood in the 
minds of the different apostles. When the learned author shall have 
completed the two remaining volumes of the series as proposed, the 
whole will furnish a valuable addition to christological science. There 
is no doubt that Christ is the great theological problem of to-day. We 
cannot have too much written about him, as every book written in the 
spirit of the one before us will assist in understanding his person and 
work. J. W.R. 

LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ancient and Historic Landmarks in the Lebanon Valley. By Rev. P.C. 

Croll. pp. 334. $1.50. 

Mr. Croll is well known in the Church as wielding the pen of a ready 
writer. This book will add to his well-earned reputation. Here in the 
beautiful Lebanon Valley be has found a rich mine which had escaped 
the notice of other chroniclers. In noting the beginnings of things, in 
recording ‘‘the simple annals of the poor’’ and in describing the estate 
of the rich, the author is equally at home. The book is not a compila- 
tion from the researches of other men. The author has seen the old 
churches and manors, the green valleys and high mountains, which he 
pictures so graphically. With his own eyes he has looked on the old 
gravestones, has deciphered their half obliterated inscriptions, and has 
reproduced many a genuine bit of poetry in ‘l’ennsylvania Dutch,” 
which else had been forgotten and lost. 

The composition has the fresnness and picturesqueness which is im- 
parted alone by living contact with the subject. The churches, both 
Lutheran and Reformed, claim the larger share of the writer’s interest. 
While he is justly enthusiastic for his own Church, he is fair and im- 
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partial in his recital of the story of the Reformed. As a contribution 
to local history we know of nothing more interesting and valuable to 
those who would cherish the memory and know the deeds of the sturdy 
men and women whose industry changed what once was a wilderness 
into a garden spot; whose piety reared and consecrated the house of 
God; and whose integrity was left as a rich heir-loom to posterity. 

We hope the author will try his hand on other fields of local history, 
and that his success will encourage others to gather together and record 
in a book the ancient and historic landmarks in many another valley in 
our country. The book before us ought to find readers in every home 
in the region which it so charmingly describes. J. W. R. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Papers and Addresses of Martin B. Anderson, LL. D. Edited by Wil- 

liam C. Morey, Ph. D. Two Volumes. pp. xii., 285, 287. 

The scope of these two fine volumes is so well and fully stated in the 
classification given by Dr. Morey in the preface, that we extract that 
part of it: 

For convenience, these writings have been arranged into five some- 
what distinct groups, as follows: 1. Educational Papers and Ad- 
dresses, which set forth his theories of higher education, his various 
ideas as to the scope of liberal learning, and his views as to the rela- 
tion of higher education to the State and the Church. 2. Commence- 
ment Addresses, which reveal with words of impressive eloquence the 
profound interest that he felt in his students, and which illustrate in 
many ways the ethical principles that should control the scholars 
life. 3. Religious Papers and Addresses, which show especially his 
great interest in missions, his liberal and discriminating views regard- 
ing the relation between science and religion, and also his intense con- 
viction that Christianity should be regarded not as a curiosity wrought 
system of metaphysical theories, but as the divinely appointed way of 
life, and that practical and philanthropic purposes should give tone and 
direction to all religious thought and activity. 4. Philosopical and Sci- 
entific Papers, which illustrate more than his other writings the char- 
acter and extent of his scholarship, dealing as they do with subjects in 
which he was most interested when his mind was withdrawn from the 
cares of administration and the problems of practical life. §. Miscel- 
laneous Papers and Addresses, which show in several ways his intellec- 
tual contact with his fellowmen, whether as a speaker on commemora- 
tive occasions, or as a public counsellor in influencing the economic pol- 
icy of the State. 

All the subjects embraced in these two books are treated with great 
thoroughness and care. In many of them Dr. Anderson used all the re- 
sources of his great scholarship, revealing in them, too, how great and 
profound that scholarship was. Among his educational papers we give 
the palm to the one on ‘The University of the Nineteenth Century,” 
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though all are characterized by unusual excellence. Among his phi- 
losophical papers special mention is due to the one read before the 
American Social Science Association, in 1879 on ‘‘Christianity and the 
Common Law.’’ But why select or discriminate when all are so good? 
They make two very attractive volumes—attractive in every way, 
whether we refer to the author’s or the publisher’s work. He who 
reads them will cheerfully concede to President Anderson, of Rochester 
University, an enviable place among our leading American College 
Presidents. 


How Christ Came to Church. The Pastor’s Dream. A Spiritual Au- 
tobiography. By A. J. Gordon, D. D. With the Life-story, and the 
Dream as Interpreting the Man. By A. T. Pierson, D. D. pp. 122. 
This little book tells of a life of most intimate fellowship with the 

Christ and his Spirit. Would that such a life were less exceptional ! 

The title of the book is based on a dream that Dr. Gordon had, while 

pastor in Boston, in which, at a Sunday service, he saw a stranger enter 

the church, and who, he was afterwards told, was Jesus of Nazareth. 

This leads him to some searching questions as to the character of his” 

preaching in such a presence, what the Master thought of the worship, 

the contributions, the church edifice and its furnishings, etc. The 
dream seems to have had a remarkable influence on his whole life, singu- 
larly molding it and stimulating it to greater and greater consecration. 

Dr. Pierson, in the third part of the book, on ‘‘The Dream as Interpret- 

ing the Man,”’ gives an affectionate, earnest, even enthusiastic portrayal 

of Dr. Gordon’s self-sacrificing devotion, and finds him a model ser- 
vant of the Master and a pattern for every pastor. Richly gifted intel- 
lectually, yet the plaudits of men, which were won by his brilliancy of 
mind, instead of proving a temptation and diverting him from his ap- 
pointed work, only stimulated him to greater watchfulness over self and 

prayer for divine aid in bis path of duty. The fact that he was so im- 

pressed by a dream adds a special interest. 


Spring Blossoms. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 

This little story is designed especially for the Easter-tide, but its lesson 
of love is just as well suited to any other season. It is a tale of tender- 
ness and sympathy found under a cold and unlovely exterior, and, as so 
often, we fail to look beneath the surface for sterling qualities, its teach- 
ing is suggestive and helpful. Its writer is the General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. The book is beautifully bound in illuminated 
covers and artistically printed and illustrated. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Lutheran Commentary. A Plain Exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
of the New Testament. By Scholars of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs. Vols I and II, Annota- 
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tions on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Charles F. Schaef- 

fer, D. D. Vol. I, Matt. 1-xv, pp. 384; Vol. I], Matt. xvi-xxvm1, 

pp- 416. 

One of the gratifying indications of our Church’s progress is the in- 
creased and increasing demand for Lutheran literature. In recent years, 
books on Lutheran history and doctrine have met with a specially wide 
and ready sale. Publishers and sellers testify to this. Our own ex- 
perience, too, shows that this demand is not confined within the limits 
of our own Church. Readers of other churches, as well as those hav- 
ing no ecclesiastical relations at all, have recognized the fact that the 
Lutherans are no longer a feeble folk, and have become eager to know 
more about us and our teachings. Within the last half dozen years 
there have been more calls for complete sets of the LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY, on the part of theological and general libraries of generous en- 
dowment, than for a score of years before. These calls have come from 
various quarters but specially from New England. The old Zvangeli- 
cal Review, the predecessor of the QUARTERLY, is also included in this 
demand. Several sets have been furnished to libraries by us within the 
last few months. 

We take it that the publication of the Lutheran Commentary, now 
being issued by the Christian Literature Company, is in recognition of 
a call for it. With them it is, no doubt, mainly a matter of business. 
Their business ken perceived a demand, and their business sense has 
led them to supply it. Hence Dr. Jacobs, the editor, can begin his in- 
troduction to the Commentary thus: ‘The Lutheran Commentary owes 
its name, as well as its suggestion, to the enterprising firm that pub- 
lishes it.’’ The state of the case is about this: The publishers of the 
‘American Church History Series’’ found that Vol. IV, on the Luther- 
ans, was meeting with a ready sale. These Lutherans, they infer, are 
ready buyers of good Lutheran books. Why not give them a commen- 
tary on the New Testament by some of their leading scholars? The 
announcement is made that such a commentary will be published and 
subscriptions for it are solicited. We shall not be surprised to hear 
that many are taking it. 

To those who knew Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, either personally or through 
his work, his name as the author of these two volumes on Matthew will 
be an adequate assurance of their worth. Scholarly, he prepared a 
work that evinces scholarship throughout; spiritually-minded, we have 
here the mind of the Spirit set forth in a way that is exceptional; clear 
in his own views, there is a clearness of presentation, on every page, 
that will leave the reader in no doubt as to his meaning. 

The Commentary, on the title-page, is called ‘‘a plain exposition,’’ 
and plain these two volumes are — plain, however, without lacking 
depth or thoroughness. As the authordied more than fifteen years ago, 
there is an absence of the lines of some recent discussion, and yet we 
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hardly think that this loss will be regretted. " The editor, in his intro- 
duction, well says: ‘‘The author with his characteristic painstaking 
accuracy had mastered the literature of the subject down to the period 
at which he wrote. Nor can we find in more recent literature any sub- 
stantial additions to what he has given. Many more recent discussions, 
notwithstanding their pretensions, do little more than run around a cir- 
cle, one generation of scholars completely undoing the work of their 
immediate predecessors. It is remarkable how thoroughly the judg- 
ment of Dr. Scheffer has anticipated not only the changes in transla- 
tion made by the Revised Version, but also the results attained by most 
recent scholars.”’ 

We give a special welcome to “The Lutheran Commentary.” It will 
not only enrich our Lutheran literature but enrich it along one of the 
best (we will say best) line that could have been chosen. In scanning 
the list of names selected for the future volumes, we have no misgiv- 
ings as to the excellence of the whole work. Like these on Matthew 
they will be Lutheran, for it is a Lutheran Commentary, but not obtru- 
sively so. When finished, a long felt want will have been met, and the 
Lutheran Christian, be he clergyman or layman, will place no mean 
value upon the shelf in his library upon which this Commentary rests. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 


. Sermon Stuff. Second Series. By S. D. McConnell, D. D., Rector of 

St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. pp. 228. 

Here we have sixty-five outlines of sermons prepared by Dr. McCon- 
nell, one of Philadelphia’s bright preachers. They are publised with 
the thought, no doubt, that other preachers will seek some help from 
them in preparing sermons. We question, however, whether one man 
can prepare a satisfactory outline for another man’s sermon. It is rea- 
sonable that each mind must develop a text for itself and follow its 
own line of treatment, if it is to present Scripture in the most effective 
way ; and, although that line of treatment may not be the best that can 
be given, it is better than any other for that particular mind. 

But, apart from the fact that one man cannot work well with another 
man’s sermon-plan, we are not very favorably impressed with these 
sketches. Some of the points do not belong to the text, others are al- 
together fanciful, and the sketches as a whole seem to be made in utter 
disregard of both homiletics and logic. There are found many thoughts 
striking enough in themselves, but they lack coherence. 

We fail, too, to find the atonement given its proper place and promi- 
nence under texts that bear directly on it. We do not mean that Christ 
is not found in these outlines, but it is mainly Christ the Teacher and 
Example rather than Christ the Redeemer. Dr. McConnell speaks of 
the ‘Fall’ of man as a ‘vulgar notion,’ hence no need for redemption. 
There is enough of the gospel of morality and humanitarianism but 
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very little of the Gospel of Salvation. As Dr. McConnell has such a 
reputation as a brilliant preacher we regret that we cannot find more in 
his ‘Sermon Stuff ’’ to commend. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS. 
Adrift on the Sea, and Three English Seamen. 

These are the second and third volumes of the Concordia Pastime 
Library, a series of small English books published by the Missouri 
Synod Publishing House. Such a series is a recognition of the growing 
demand for English literature among the youth of German families. 
These contributions to the series are sprightly, interesting and full of 
instruction, and will not fail of appreciation among those for whom 
they have been prepared. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July is fully up to the high standard of this 
excellent magazine. A Singular Life, which is now holding the atten- 
tion of many readers, grows in interest in this number. It alone is at- 
traction enough for the admirers of its writer, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
This number contains papers on The Ship of State and the Stroke of 
Fate; An Architect’s Vacation; A Philosopher with an Eye for Beauty; 
A Talk over Autographs; Beautiful and Brave was He ; The Childhood 
of a French ‘‘Macon;’’ The Elizabethan Sea Kings and A National 
Transportation Department. The Seats of the Mighty isa serial of 
unusual merit, and the book reviews are choice, as they always are. 

The Century for July opens with a paper on American Rural Festivals. 
It, like a number of the contributions to this number is finely illustrated. 
Books in Paper Covers; Bryant and the Berkshire Hills; Life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; Tribulations of a Cheerful Giver; The Future of 
War; A Japanese Life of General Grant; Personal Memories of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; Picturing the Planets; Two Vice-Presidents ; Daniel 
Webster against Napoleon, are the titles of some of the papers. F. 
Marion Crawford’s serial is thrilling in interest and the other fiction in 
this number is of a high order. 

The July number of Harper's Monthly from cover to cover is full of 
choice papers, stories, poems and fine illustrations. Some Imaginative 
Types in American Art; In the Garden of China; The German Strug- 
gle for Liberty ; Bear-chasing in the Rocky Mountains ; Where Charity 
Begins; Americans in Paris; and The University of Pennsylvania are 
the leading papers. Annie Towsey’s Little Game is an especially bright 
story, as is Rosamond’s Romance. Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc is a serial of historical interest and well written. 

St. Nicholas for July is full enough of fun, of interest, of instruction 
—comprising stories, letters, puzzles, poems, pictures—to satisfy the 
most eager youthful reader. The serials—Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, 
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Teddy and Carrots, A Boy of the First Empire, and Rhymes of the 
States—have entertaining installments. The papers on John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and Oliver Goldsmith and Fiddleback are written in a style 
that will interest young readers in our great writers. The artists have 
done much for this number, but At the Circus and In July have had 
special effort bestowed upon them. 

An article on Soups is the initial paper in the July Zable Talk. Fol- 
lowing this is a chapter on Infant Feeding ; Housekeepers’ Inquiries 
and Their Replies; The New Bill of Fare; New Menus for July; A 
Cup of Tea with Thomas Carlyle ; directions for making A Wash Lamp 
Shade. Fashionable Luncheon and Tea Toilets discusses summer cos- 
tumes, the bicyclist’s outfit, complimentary mourning, and hints about 
buttons, etc., etc. It is a number that the truly domestic woman will 
not want to do without. 

The special] features of the Review of Reviews for July are (1) Wall 
Street and the Credit of the Government,—a sketch of men and meth- 
ods in the domain of ‘high finance,’’ by Albert C. Stevens; (2) The 
Political Leaders of New South Wales, a picturesque description of Sir 
Henry Parkes, and of other Australian statesmen, by J. Tighe Ryan; 
and (3) Mexico as the Cradle of Man’s Primitive Traditions,—an ac- 
count of explorations in Yucatan, with Dr. le Plongeon’s interpreta- 
tions of Mayax hieroglyphics. All three are well illustrated. The 
regular departments are replete with interest. 


The following sonnet is dedicated to William M. Reynolds, D. D., at 
one time an editor of the Evangelical Review, and we take pleasure in 
giving it a place in the QUARTERLY.—ED. 





INHERITANCE. 
SONNET IN MEMORY OF WH M A 

Poor, struggling youth, who gladly toils alone 

To win and hold the key of knowledge dear ! 
Humbly he knocks at Wisdom’s gates of stone 

That open not till on their sides appear, 

Carved by his hands, two rugged figures clear 
Of Industry and Patience fully grown ; 
And whence at last admitted to be shown 

The glories of the inner court, the fear 
Of falling back from vantage gained lends strength 
To struggle bravely always: and, at length, 

When all life’s tasks are done, he leaves his heirs 
This best inheritance—the impulse strong 
That leads them onward, though the way be long, 

Knowing all lists are free to him that dares. 

—Elizabeth K. Reynolds. 


WANTED—by the Editor of the QUARTERLY, copies of Jan. and 
Apr. ’9o and Jan. 92 of this Review. Any one having any or all of 
these to spare will kindly address PuivLip M. BIKLE, 

Gettysburg, Pa. 








